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A Glance at the Contents— 





Differential Prices for Gas. 


We give a description of clock controlled and recording 
devices, manufactured by W. Parkinson & Co., for use 
when the price of gas is varied during the twenty-four 
hours or where special contracts are in force. These instru- 
ments were demonstrated during the B.C.G.A. Yorkshire 
District Conference at Halifax. [p. 95.] 


Gas-Works Coke for Open Fires. 


Mr. J. W. Beaumont, Chief Sanitary Inspector for Hali- 
fax, at the Yorkshire District Conference of the B.C.G.A. 
stressed the economic value of burning high-temperature 
coke. In his own home he has been burning nothing else 
for some months, and has kept careful records of the re- 
sults. He finds he can effect a saving of fully 10 p.ct. by 
burning gas-works coke as against burning an ordinary 
medium-quality coal. [p. 99.] 


Dry Cleaning of Coal. 








We publish an abstract of a paper on this subject by 
Mr. R. A. Mott. The paper was read at a meeting of the 
Midland Institute of Mining Engineers. The author states 
that, although considerable development in the design of 
dry cleaning processes has been achieved, the efficient clean- 
ing of minus }-in. coal still presents difficulties in all pro- 
cesses, none of which can clean this size as efficiently as a 
modern wet washer. [p. 98.] 


Firing with Coal Gas in Small Works. 


Experiments on this practice made in Germany are 
described in our ‘‘ Continental Notes’’ to-day. It is 
pointed out that in a small works provided with adequate 
carbonizing capacity to meet peak demands, the plant may 
be run throughout the year at a uniform throughput if 
underfiring with a mixture of producer gas and coal gas is 
practised, the quantity of producer gas used being reduced 
as the quantity of gas distributed is reduced. This pre- 
supposes that there is sufficient outlet for the surplus coke 
made when the coke is not used in the producers. [p. 93.] 


Future of Gas in Industry. 


‘*The old easy days when coal, cheap and plentiful, 
was squandered in enormous quantities, with little thought 
for its importance as a factor in production costs, are 
numbered. Those who are already using gas have not only 
found the ideal fuel for industry cheap, adaptable, and 
clean, but they are also playing their part in conserving 
what is still our greatest national asset. Those who are 
still trying to carry on along the old lines will sooner or 
later have to adopt less wasteful methods, and I claim no 
great merits as a prophet when I say that most of them 
will adopt the course which over 3000 British trades have 
ilready adopted, and use gas.’’—Mr. Arthur Hayday, 


aay at the Yorkshire District Conference of the B.C.G.A. 
p. 99.] 





Fuel Consumption in Carbonization. 


A contributor on this subject puts forward the view 
that the fuel consumption in horizontal retorts does not 
depend upon the shape of the retort or upon any factor 
ether than that of the design of the setting and a ‘possible 
= of the nature of the coal. The consumption in ver- 

‘al chambers of large size appears to depend upon the 
width of the chamber and upon the conditions -of steam- 
ing. The fuel consumption in oval vertical retorts depends 
upon the conditions of steaming only. [p. 91. 


Self Help in the Coal Industry. 


In the opinion of Mr. R. A. Burrows—an abstract of 
whose paper on this subject before the Institute of Fuel, 
together with a report of the discussion, is published to-day 

the section of the colliery organization dealing with the 
preparation and treatment of coal can make or mar the 
whole business, and should be vecognized as a separate 
department with a competent executive officer in control, 
who should also work in close co-operation with, and 
largely to the dictates of, the sales department. [p. 97.] 


Gas Coal Buying in Scandinavia. 


During the discussion on a paper entitled ‘‘ Self Help 
in the Coal Industry,’’ which Mr. R. A. Burrows read be- 
fore the Institute of Fuel, Mr. Harald Nielsen referred to 
the methods adopted by the Scandinavian Gas Association, 
his purpose being to indicate to the exporters the condi- 
tions they had to meet. The Scandinavian Gas Associa- 
tion, he said, dealt with about 2 million tons of coal per 
annum. Every consignment of coal bought in this country 
or any other was carefully sampled, the samples were sent 
to a central laboratory, and the prices and all information 
concerning them were circulated to the various gas-works. 
There were about eighty members of the Association; so 
that if an exporter in Newcastle, for instance, sent a con- 
signment of coal, eighty people knew about it and knew 
what to guard against. [p. 97.] 


Smoke Reformers and the Gas Indusiry. 


Speaking at the Yorkshire District Conference of the 
B.C.G.A., Alderman Will Melland, J.P., Chairman of the 
National Smoke Abatement Society, remarked that smoke 
reformers were not out to persecute or prosecute people; 
they were out to work with them. It was ignorance, 
rather than intent, that made smoke. A very practical 
appeal for smoke abatement was that through the pocket, 
and in this direction the Gas Industry was doing a very 
great work by its cheap and convenient gaseous fuel, and 
its coke for fires. It was necessary that an industry should 
make a good return to its shareholders or its ratepayers, 
but every industry—and particularly every public utility 
service—should feel also that it was rendering a real ser- 
vice to the community; and there was no doubt at all that 
the Gas Industry was very much inspired by the desire to 
serve. Ip. 99.] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Gas for Street Lighting 


Tue important part played by gas in the lighting of 
streets is emphasized in an article contained in the most 
recently issued ** Bulletin *” of the British Commercial 
Gas Association. It is stated there that the Association 
recentiy circulated a questionnaire with the primary 
object of securing information regarding the existing 
position of gas lighting, and the replies to the section 
devoted to public lighting disclosed some useful and 
striking details. The article goes on to explain that 
although complete replies were not received to all the 
questions under this heading, it is reasonable to assume 
that the information given represents average conditions 
throughout the country. 

In 318 towns it is established that there are 13,341 
miles of streets lighted by gas, as compared with 3218 
miles lighted by electricity. In 206 towns gas provides 
an aggregate of 35,947,947 candle power, and electricity 
15,717,476 candle power. In 293 towns there are 378,434 
gas lamps, as compared with 135,967 electric lamps. In 
79 towns in which both gas and electric supply under- 
takings are owned by the municipality, 98°2 p.ct. use gas 
for street lighting. In 156 towns where the municipality 
own the electricity undertaking but the gas supply 
is company-owned, no less than 41 p.ct. still use gas for 
street lighting. 

Mr. C. I. Winstone, the Chief Lamp Inspector of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, has drawn attention to 
the fact that, in considering the relative advantages of 
gas and electricity for street lighting, the question of a 
maintained candle power is of primary importance, and 
every effort should be made to include such a provision 
* in the competitive tenders, with, if possible, a penalty 
testing clause. This in effect provides for the purchase 
of illumination by candle power rather than by consump- 
tion, and Mr. Winstone shows that such a clause in the 
contract would react to the advantage of the gas under- 
taking’s tender. 

The article includes some calculations of cost, and a 
lengthy list of well-known thoroughfares in London in 
which gas is still preferred for street lighting purposes. 
It will thus be seen that it contains just the kind of in- 
formation which the Industry is likely to find useful in 
connection with the subject of public lighting, and it will 
assuredly be kept handy for reference. 


General Confidence 


THouGH the occasions are by no means frequent enough 
to meet our wishes, it is our great pleasure to welcome 
from time to time at the ‘** JourNAL ”’ offices friends 
from the other side of the Atlantic. The most recent of 
these visitors was Mr. Alan Cunningham, the Secretary 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company, who combines 
an extensive knowledge of American systems of charging 
for gas with a robust faith in the future of the Industry. 
On the eve of starting on his return journey home, Mr. 
Cunningham addressed a letter to the * JourNaL ”’ 
which reveals this confidence. 

“The annual reports of Gas Companies appearing 
lately in the newspapers,” he says, “* have been very 
interesting in presenting a picture of present operating 
conditions. The same confidence which we have in the 
States that the Industry can meet present and future 
conditions with continued progress in sales and service 
seems to pervade the remarks of the various Chairmen 
of the Boards. I do not seem to feel the urge common 
to visitors to make sweeping comments after a ten 
days’ visit, but I might say, somewhat facetiously, that 


the present cold snap has led me to believe that here jn 
the house-heating field there is a tremendous sales outlet 
as yet untapped.”’ 

Among various other matters touched upon in cop- 
versation with Mr. Cunningham were the systems of 
monthly accounts and continuous meter reading, both oj 
which methods of dealing with consumers are slowly but 





surely being brought into increased use in this country, 
while they have, as readers are aware, become com- 
mon practice in the United States. It may be pointed 
out that both find mention in back ‘“ JournaL 
volumes. As to the former, we see that in January, 1923, 
the Secretary of the Wellingborough Gas Light Company, 
Ltd., contributed to our correspondence columns the 
statement that over 90 p.ct. of the Company’s accounts 
were on the monthly basis—a system which was “ un- 
doubtedly preferred by the great majority of the cus- 
tomers; * and at the meeting of the Canadian Gas 
Association in August of the same year a report was 
submitted (‘* JournaL,”? Nov. 14, 1923, p. 455) which 
announced that, according to the Accounting Section of 
the American Gas Association, continuous meter read- 
ing and billing had already been adopted by 35 com- 
panies, and that it was the policy of 27 of the companies 
to collect when delivering the bill. A recent report of 
the Electrical Engineer and Manager to the Chester Cor- 
poration, recommending that both the meter reading and 
the preparation and rendering of accounts be a con- 
tinuous process throughout the year, shows that. this 
system is finding favour in electrical circles. 


Tenant and Ratepayer 


THE Gas Industry has had its own way of regarding the 
flagrant attempts to curtail the liberty of Council House 
tenants. We had thought—and still think—the argu- 
ments advanced against this un-English procedure per 
fectly sound; but they are dubbed ‘* specious ”’ by 
Alderman Sir Harry Hatt, J.P., the Chairman of the 
Bath City Electricity Committee. We have a certain 
sympathy with Sir Harry, for in this capacity he labours 
under a disadvantage that is none of his own making. 
To this disadvantage he himself drew attention, when 
speaking as a guest at the annual luncheon of the South- 
West Area of the British Electrical Development Associa- 
tion. On that occasion he is reported to have said that, 
** in places where gas cost 8d. or 10d. per therm, elec- 
tricity had nothing to fear, so long as it was efficient and 
the station was up-to-date, in regard to price. In Bath, 
they were not quite as well situated, because the city 
had, he believed, the cheapest gas in the country.” 

One would imagine that, in being so served by their 
Gas Company, the citizens must regard themselves as 
being remarkably well situated, though the municipal 
electricity undertaking is undoubtedly, to put the point 
colloquially, ** up against it.”? Our wish, however, at 
the moment is not to express sympathy with the speaker 
in connection with electricity’s handicap in Bath, but 
to draw attention to an argument adduced by Sir Harry 
in opposition to the contention that “ it was quite un- 
fair that the Corporation should insist upon their tenants 
using their own commodity, but that the tenants should 
be left in the position that they could make their choice 
of the form of lighting and heating they would have.”’ 
This is what Sir Harry calls ‘* specious; ?? we should now 
like to hear what better description could be applied to 
his own argument, which was as follows: 


“The ratepayers really were owning the elec- 
tricity undertaking, and also owning the Council 
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Houses. Having regard to the fact that they sub- 
sidized the houses to the extent of paying the differ- 
ence between the economic rent and the rent that 
was paid, there was some reason why the ratepayers 
should make the stipulation that their own com- 
modity should be used.’’ 


Should this become the accepted view of local authori- 
ties with regard to their responsibilities, Council House 
tenants will look askance at any proposal for the exten- 
jon of municipal trading. A stipulation by the local 
authority ** that their own commodity should be used ”’ 
might make the tenant’s life anything but a happy one. 
Once again, what the Gas Industry is out for is absolute 
freedom of the tenant to make his own choice, where a 
choice is available. On this basis, gas has nothing to 
fear from competition. 








by 





Public Service 


Ar the second session of the Yorkshire District Confer- 
ence of the B.C.G.A. at Halifax, a report of which ap- 
pears on later pages, striking tributes were paid to the 
service which the Gas Industry offers not merely to the 
consumers of gas, but to the whole community. Par- 
ticular mention was made of the contribution of gas and 
coke to the mitigation of the smoke evil in our towns and 
cities. ‘** To-day,’’ said Alderman Will Melland, Chair- 
man of the National Smoke Abatement Society, ‘* we 
have to thank the Gas Industry for a good deal of the 
practical result of present times in minimizing smoke— 
especially domestic smoke. . . . A very practical appeal 
for smoke abatement is that through the pocket; and 
in this direction the Gas Industry is doing a great work 
by its cheap and convenient gaseous fuel and its coke.” 
In this sentence we have the secret of the success of the 
Gas Industry. It supplies smokeless fuels which every- 
body can afford to use comfortably. And it is the 
domestic consumer of raw coal who is most responsible 
for the smoke nuisance. Interesting proof of this is 
at hand in Lancashire to-day, where the smoke remains 
just about the same, although it cannot be said that the 
mills are generally ** pouring out smoke.’’ The smoke evil 
costs this country something like eighty million pounds 
sterling every year—in other words, a matter of £2 per 
head of population. Obviously there is need for greater 
enthusiasm in the cause of smoke abatement; and 
gatherings such as that at Halifax unquestionably are 
of value. 

Our Industry has a big advantage in that it can supply 
two excellent smokeless fuels; and splendid testimony 
to the economy attending the use of high-temperature 
coke was forthcoming from the Chief Sanitary Inspector 
for Halifax, Mr. J. W. Beaumont. He explained that 
at his own home he has been burning nothing else but 
gas-works coke for several months; and he has kept a 
careful record of the results. He has found that he can 
effect a saving of fully 10 p.ct. by burning gas-works 
coke instead of an ordinary medium-quality coal. There 
is surely every reason why economy should be coupled 
with good citizenship, and every reason, too, why gas 
undertakings should encourage the sale of coke among 
the less well-to-do. As many of our readers know, the 
Halifax Gas Department have adopted a system of selling 
coke in small packets at a few coppers. This plan has 
proved a great success, and there is a steady increase 
in the number of homes in the Halifax area into which 
heat is introduced without smoke. 

The point was emphasized at the Conference that the 
Gas Industry is by its very nature so flexible that, while 
it can well satisfy the needs of the day, there is every 
reason for having firm belief in the fact that it is cap- 
able of fulfilling the requirements of the future, however 
conditions may change in the treatment of coal. Dis- 
cussing the prospect of achievement which lies before 
our Industry, Mr. Arthur Hayday, M.P., said that gas 
is merely awaiting the full opportunity to become one 
of the greatest instruments of the world’s progress. 
“* For the first time in our industrial history it has be- 
come generally recognized that the question of fuel cost 
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is of paramount importance to industry. The old easy 
days when coal, cheap and plentiful, was squandered in 
enormous quantities, with little thought for its import- 
ance as a factor in production costs, are numbered. 
Those who are already using gas have not only found 
the ideal fuel for industry cheap, adaptable, and clean, 
but they are also playing their part in conserving what 
is stili our greatest national asset. Those who are still 
trying to carry on along the old lines will sooner or later 
have to adopt less wasteful methods, and I claim no great 
merits as a prophet when I say that most of them will 
adopt the course which over 3000 British trades have 
already adopted—and use gas.’’ The Gas Industry is a 
very real public servant. It will be a still more effective 
one when there is modification of the legislation relating 
to it. 


Unemployment Grants—Rating 


Towarns the end of last year we had occasion to com- 
ment in these columns on the taxation of Unemployment 
Grants, not only from the point of view of income-tax, 
but having regard to the effect of such receipts on the 
rating valuation of a public utility undertaking. The 
former question was satisfactorily settled by the Court 
of Appeal in the case of Seaham Harbour Dock Company 
v. Crook (H.M. Inspector of Tawes), when it was held 
that these grants were not in the nature of income liable 
to tax. The inclusion for rating purposes of Treasury 
Grants received by public utility undertakings in Scot- 
land in respect of schemes approved by the Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee has, however, given rise to an 
appeal which was recently heard in the Edinburgh Land 
Valuation Appeal Court, in the case of the Stirlingshire 
and Falkirk Water Board. The water undertaking had 
been valued, as in past years, on the ** profits principle; ”’ 
but whereas the County Assessor had hitherto regarded 
these grants as not liable for inciusion in the computa- 
tion of the rating valuation, he now proposed to take 
them into account, and, the County Valuation Com- 
mittee having decided in favour of the Water Board, the 
Assessor appealed against their ruling, and sought to in- 
clude these receipts in the gross annual value of £39,817. 

The case is to be distinguished from the assessment of 
gas and water companies in that the Board was estab- 
lished as a non-profit-earning undertaking. To this end 
it was provided that, after meeting the working ex- 
penses, interest, and sinking fund charges, a sum not 
exceeding £2000 per annum might be placed to reserve 
and allowed to accumulate to a total not exceeding 
£50,000. In other respects, however, the unanimous 
judgments of the Scottish Judges apply equally to the 
valuation of similar properties, and affirm that Unem- 
ployment Grants are not to be regarded as forming part 
of the revenue of an undertaking for the purpose of 
arriving at the annual value on which to base the rating 
assessment. In coming to their decision, the Court took 
into consideration, inter alia, the case of Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners v. Assessor for Edinburgh 
(1909; S.C. 664). 

Thus there is now unanimity of opinion regarding the 
assessment of such receipts both for rating and income- 
tax purposes; and in connection with the latter, readers 
may have noticed the remarks of the Chairman of the 
Port of London Authority (Lord Ritchie), in the course 
of his speech at the recent annual meeting of the Dock 
and Harbour Authorities Association. Referring to the 
Seaham Harbour case. he said that, so far as the Port 
of London Authority was concerned, the Governors never 
for a moment supposed—when they went to the Govern- 
ment for grants in aid of capital works—that they might 
be assessed for income-tax on those grants. His Lord- 
ship further stated that, had they known there was the 
possibility of being assessed, it was extremely likely that 
some of the works since carried out by the Authority 
might never have been undertaken at all. This statement 
bears out the comments which were made in the “‘ Jour- 
nat ”? last May, before the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt in the King’s Bench Division had been over- 
ruled by the Court of Appeal. 








PERSONAL 


Mr. J. F. Witkes has been elected a Director of the Bath 
Gas Company, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. C. S. Ellery. 


Mr. S. BarKer JOHNSON, General Manager and Engineer 
of the Colombo Gas and Water Company, Ltd., Colombo, 
Ceylon, has just arrived in London on furlough. 


Mr. W. A. ToGuILt has been appointed to the position of 
Technical Assistant in the Belfast Gas-Works at a salary of 
£300 per annum. There were 68 applications and, with a 
few exceptions, these were from candidates residing in 
Great Britain. Mr. Toghill is in the service of Messrs. 
West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., of Manchester. 


An interesting presentation of a grandfather clock, suit- 
ably inscribed, was made at the Offices of the City of 
Leicester Gas Department last week to Mr. ARTHUR 
CoweELL, Superintendent of the Gas Cooker Department, 
upon his retirement after 51 years’ service with the Gas 
Undertaking. Mr. Hubert Pooley, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer 
and Manager, in presenting the gift, alluded to Mr. Cowell’s 
wholehearted and capable service to the city, and said that 
many of the gas stove manufacturers were indebted to Mr. 
Cowell for improvements and inventions in connection with 
their products. 





OBITUARY 


Mr. J. Ritey, Secretary of the Rossendale Union Gas Com- 
pany, died on April 3, aged 84 years. He was appointed 
Manager and Secretary when the Company was formed in 
1877; after serving six years as Gas Manager at Brighouse. 
He resigned the Managership six years ago, but retained 
the Secretarial office. 


The death occurred on Easter Day at ‘ Ferndale,’’ St. 
Peter’s Road, Croydon, of Mr. Herpert ALGAR PLuUMs, 
F.C.A., for many years Secretary of the Bournemouth Gas 
and Water Company. Mr. Plumb was aged 75 years. The 
funeral is to-day (April 8) at 3 p.m.—the service being 
held at St. Andrew’s Church, Croydon, and the interment 
at St. John’s Church, Shirley. 


The death has occurred of Mr. Rosert Woop, who had 
been Secretary of the Barnard Castle Gas Company for 
nearly thirty years. The North of England Gas Managers’ 
Association, the National Gas Council, the Barnard Castle 
Gas Company, the Newcastle Gas Company, and the 
Darlington Gas Department were represented at the 
funeral, which was also attended by prominent business 
men and members of the local Council. 


——-. 
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Forthcoming Engagements. 


April 11.—Lonpon aND SOUTHERN District JUNIO. (4s 
ASSOCIATION.—Visit to Fulham Works of the Gas Ligh; 
and Coke Company in the afternoon. 

April 11.—MANCHESTER AND District Junior Gas Associ. 
TION.—Annual Meeting and _ Dinner, Parker, 
Restaurant, 18, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


April 13.—Gas CoMpPaNies’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION.— Meet. 
ing of the Executive Committee at the offices of the 


Association. 2.30. 

April 13.—INsriruTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Meeting of 
Benevolent Fund Committee of Management, 2 p.m., 
28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

April 14._InstiITUTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Meetinzs of 
Finance Sub-Committee, 10 a.m.; Finance Committee, 
10.30 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11 a.m.; Gas Educa- 
tion Committee, 4 p.m.; 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.\V, |. 

April 15.—InNsriITUTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Meetines of 
Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Sub-Committee, 10.39 
a.m.; General Research Committee, 2.15 p.m. 

April 16.—INsTITUTION OF Gas _ ENGINEERS.—Meeting of 
Refractory Materials Joint Sub-Committee, 2.30 p.m., 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

April 16.—Miptanp Junior Gas AssocraTION.—Meeting in 
Council House, Birmingham. Mr. H. G. Broadbridge. 
of Leamington, ‘‘ Working of Glover-West Retorts.”’ 

April 16.—Sociery or British Gas InpustRIES.—Council 
Meeting in the afternoon. 

April 18.—MipLtanp Junior Gas ASSOCIATION.—Visit to 
Wolverhampton Gas-Works and to the works of the 
Electric Construction Co., Ltd., Bushby. 

April 24._LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JuNIor Gas As- 

SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical In- 

stitute. Mr. J. G. Clark on ‘“‘ Gas Lighting.” 

1.—NORTH OF ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

—Meeting in Newcastle. 

May 14 and 15.—KasrerN Counties Gas MANAGERS’ As- 
SOCIATION.—Spring Meeting at Wisbech. 

May 19.—Sociery or British Gas Inpustries.—Annual 
General Meeting in London, under the Presidency of 
the Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M.P 

May 20.British ComMeRcIAL Gas AssociaTION.—Meeting 
of General Committee, 2.30 p.m. 

May 21.—WaLtes aNnD MonMouTHSHIRE Districr Institv- 
TION OF GAs ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS.—Meeting at 
Cardiff. 

June 2-4._INsTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—London (on- 
ference. 

June 30.—-NaTIONAL 
General Meeting. 

Sept. 28-30.—BritishH COMMERCIAL 

Annual Conference at Exeter. 

27-28._INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Autumnal 

Research Meeting. 





May 


Gas Councit.—Thirteenth Annual 


Gas ASSOCIATION. 


Oct. 
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A Series of Lectures and practical cookery demon- 
strations were held by the Sutton Gas Company at their 
Lecture Hall recently which were well attended by the 
public, the efforts of the Lecturer, Miss I. W. Sketchley, 
M.C.A., being greatly appreciated. 


The Hereford Gas Committee have reported to the 
City Council that they consider it in the interests of the 
undertaking that it should be periodically examined by an 
expert, and that they are making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the engagement of such an expert to examine the 
undertaking and advise them thereon. 


The Association of Ex-Servicemen on the staff of the 
Belfast Corporation Gas-Works, an organization with a 
membership of some 200, have arranged an attractive series 
of reunions and social evenings which help to maintain a 
bond of comradeship, which incidentally is helpful to the 
success and prestige of the Department. The Gas-Works 
Manager, Mr. J. D. Smith, M.Inst.C.E., J.P., is President; 
Mr. R. R. Boyd Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. W. Duke Hon. 


Secretary. 


Coward or Corpse? 


Accidents that Might be Prevented. 


In its current number, ‘‘ On Guard,’’ the little monthly 
magazine of the National ‘‘ Safety First ’’ Association, 
reaches its first birthday. For twelve months it has carried 
on gallantly its self-appointed task of saving life and limb. 

The anniversary number contains articles of unusua! 
variety. Among the contributors to it are Sir Gerald 
Bellhouse, the Chief Inspector of Factories, and Mr. John 
Hill, the General Secretary of the United Society of Boiler 
makers. 

Writing of the industrial development and the change it 
our attitude towards the value of human life, Mr. Hil! 
announces the truly alarming fact that 90 p.ct. of all acci- 
dents are caused by ignorance, carelessness, or rashness. 
Ilis conclusion is that ‘‘ it is better to be a coward than a 
corpse.”’ 

In its own way ‘‘ On Guard ”’ is effectively preparing 
the way for Safety Week, May 10 to 16, in which over 300 
local authorities have already promised to take part. 
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Gas Light and Coke Company and Westminster 
City Council. 


At a recent meeting of the Westminster City Council, the 
Housing Committee presented a report stating that, in con- 
nection with the exchange of certain land in Vincent Street 
necessary to enable Blocks “F” and “G” of the 
Grosvenor Housing Scheme to be erected in accordance 
with the approved plans of the buildings, the Council, in 
November, 1929, agreed to pay the Gas Light and Coke 
Company the sum of £1500 to enable the Company to build 
new garages, the existing garages having to be de- 
molished, as they were situated on part of the land agreed 
to be transferred to the Council. It was also understood 
that the Council would pay to the Company any additional 
cost to which the Company might be put in providing 
temporary garage accommodation pending the building of 
the new garages. 

The Company had written stating that their existing 
varages were demolished and the land agreed upon was 











handed over to the Council in May, 1930, and that they 
had been put to very considerable inconvenience and ex- 
pense in providing for the housing of their motor fleet 
pending the completion of the new garage. In view of all 
the circumstances and particularly-of the friendly relation- 
ship which existed between the Council and the Company, 
the Directors would like to waive any claim which they 
might have in respect of the temporary arrangements 
which had had to be made, and only proposed to ask for a 
cheque for £1500 to be sent to them in due course. 

The Committee stated that, in waiving any claim, the 
Company had acted very generously, and the Committee 
had directed that a letter of thanks couched in the most 
suitable terms should be addressed to the Company. 
Meantime, the Finance Committee were asked to make 
provision for the payment of £1500, and this was unani- 
mously agreed. 





A Visit to Messrs. Thomas Glover’s Meter 
Works. 


A section of the Sutton Gas Company’s Distribution 
Staff under the Outdoor Superintendent, Mr. J. Davis, paid 
a visit to Messrs. Thomas Glover’s.Meter Works at Edmon- 
ton on Monday, March 30. 

They were received by Mr. G. Clark, London representa- 
tive, Mr. Marley, Works Manager, and his assistant, Mr. 
McKinnon. The party under the guidance of the above 
gentlemen were shown round the meter shops, and also the 
stove shups of Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd. Much interest 
was shown in the up-to-date automatic machinery for 
making the various meter parts, and a lucid explanation of 
the working was given by Mr. Glover Clark. Great atten- 
tion was also paid to the method of enamelling the various 
parts of cookers by means of a spray system. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the Management 
for their kindness and courtesy. 


eee 


Gasholder Construction in Leeds. 





Work “Going Strong.” 


An interview with the Lord Mayor of Leeds, Dr. Hawk- 
yard, was published in the ‘*‘ Yorkshire Evening News ”’ for 
March 31. In the course of this interview Dr. Hawkyard 
said: ‘‘ No one seems to want boilers in these days of the 
expansion of electricity. The same is true of gasholders, 
which used to be made in Hunslet. Things have changed 
so vastly that it is all rather bewildering. Why, Leeds 
itself won’t want another gasholder for the next 5000 years 
unless there is a turning back of the clock, so to speak.”’ 

A reply to this from Mr. John J. Baines, Director of 
Messrs. Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd., of Hunslet, appeared in 
the issue of the ‘‘ Yorkshire Evening News ’”’ for April 2. 
In the course of this reply Mr. Baines stated : 

“‘T have the greatest respect for Dr. Hawkyard, having 
known him personally for nearly 40 years, and appreciate 
the good work he has done in Hunslet during that time; but 
when it comes to pronouncing upon the trades in question, 
Dr. Hawkyard is evidently speaking without full know- 
ledge. In regard to boilermaking, our Moor End Works 
turned out last year, in varied types, as much boiler work 
as ever we did. 

‘“*T am most interested, however, in Dr. Hawkyard’s 
comments on the gasholder industry, which he would have 
us believe was in extremis, and only waiting for the coroner, 
whereas it is safe to say that during 1930 there was more 
gasholder work carried out in Great Britain than at any 
cther time; and Hunslet got its due share. At the present 
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time many large contracts are in hand for important in- 
dustrial centres and also leading seaside resorts; therefore I 
can assure the doctor that his pessimism is unfounded, and 
that gasholders are still being made in Hunslet, and that 
the music of the riveting hammer can still be heard around 
the district of Moor End. 

“‘ If Leeds does not go in for a new gasholder during the 
next 5000 years she will lag behind all the other big cities 
of Great Britain and the rest of the world. America—the 
home of electricity and go- -aheadedness—is particularly 
active in gasholder construction, the amount of new storage 
completed and under construction being far more’ per head 
of population than Great Britain; and some of the largest 
consumptions per head are taking place in cities which 
derive their electrical power direct from the Falls. 

‘*T am afraid Dr. Hawkyard has been influenced by the 
propaganda of the Minister of Transport, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, who has stumped the country boosting up electri- 
cal developments, as against the Gas Industry, and for 
which he has been taken to task. The expansion of the 
use of electricity will not save England’s industries. The 
important engineering firms which have recently, unfor- 
tunately, gone out of business in Leeds have been 
thoroughly equipped electrically, and so have all important 
industries for 25 years or more. 

‘In conclusion, contrary to Dr. Hawkyard’s views that 
the erection of a gasholder for Leeds would mean the 
putting back of the clock, I would say that wherever a new 
gasholder rears its head on the horizon it indicates enter- 
prise and development of industry; and Dr. Hawkyard will, 
{ am sure, be glad to know that Hunslet is still playing an 
important part in this direction. 








Gas in the “Heart of the Home.” 


In the current issue of a very attractive magazine en- 
titled ‘‘ Decoration—Beauty and the Home,’’ published at 
34, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, is an article under the 
heading of ‘‘ The Heart of the Home,” in which the ad- 
vantages of gas apparatus are ably demonstrated with the 
accompaniment of several excellent illustrations. 

A useful addition to the gas cooker, it is stated, is a cowl 
over the stove with a pipe to carry off the fumes. Enamel 
finished stoves are, of course, the easiest to keep clean, but 
it is possible to keep the top of an ordinary gas cooker 
bright and shiny by sand-papering in the first instance and 
constant rubbing with a paraffin rag. Unless a gas cooker 
is cleaned regularly and frequently, a certain amount of 
greasy deposit (on the plate rack above, for example) is 
inevitable, and then it will always smell. 

In the same article is illustrated a new type of coke 
cooker, which provides a boiling plate (for frying and boil- 
ing also), a simmering plate, a quick oven, and a slow 
oven. The latter maintains a constant temperature, elimi- 
nates unpleasant smells, and reduces attention to a mini- 
mum. This stove, it is stated, also provides about ten 
gallons of hot water for cooking or washing up. 


itn 
— 





Cookery Demonstrations and Gas Exhibition 
at Basingstoke. 


A series of cookery lectures and demonstrations arranged 
by Messrs. Brown & Polson, Ltd., took place at the Town 
Hall, Basingstoke, from March 16 to 20 inclusive. The 
lecturer was Miss M. Howells, and considerable interest was 
taken, the large hall being practically filled at every session, 
while it was frequently almost uncomfortably crowded. 
There was also a special exhibit of the latest gas appliances 
for heating, cooking, lighting, and hot water supply 
arranged by the Basingstoke Gas Company, among tlte ex- 
hibits being the Radiation ‘‘ New World ”’ cooker, with the 
‘“* Regulo ” oven control. During the week there was a free 
distribution of various recipe books and useful advertising 
novelties. In the course of the lectures attention was 
directed to the fact that the price of gas was 13°6d. per 
therm, or 5s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., while on the B.Th.U. heat 
basis electricity for cooking and heating at the very lowest 

rate of 7d. per unit was twice as dear as gas in Basing- 
stoke at 136d. per therm. No charge was made for fixing 
cookers or other apparatus, and the Radiation cookers 
could be purchased on easy terms. 

As showing the widespread interest caused by the exhibi- 
tion it may be stated that the total attendance for the week 
was nearly 2000, and the number of entrants for the home 
baking competition was 95. At the close of the last lecture 
the awards for the baking competition were announced by 
Miss Howells, and those for the attendance competition by 
Mr. Herbert C. Higgs, Engineer and Manager of the Basing- 
stoke Gas Company. The prizes were presented by the Mayor 
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(Mr. Councillor W. E. Ward), who was accorded a hearty. 
vote of thanks on the proposition of Mr. William J. Bird, 
Chairman of the Basingstoke Gas Company. A vote of 
thanks to Miss Howells was also accorded on the proposition 
of Mrs. G. S. Tew. Mr. Higgs is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of the local arrangements, which entailed a con- 
siderable amount of work and organization, the resulting 
success being largely due to his careful preparation for the 
event. 





Short Gas Courses for Teachers. 


Among the annual Short Courses for Teachers in Techni- 
cal Colleges, arranged by the Board of Education, is one 
for a limited number of actual or intending teachers of 
Gas Engineering and Gas Supply and subsidiary subjects, 
which will be conducted by Mr. C. H. Creasey, H.M.L., a 
member of the Gas Education Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, in Birmingham from Monday, 
July 6, to Saturday July 11, 1931, inclusive. No fee will 
be charged for the Course, and certain travelling expenses 
will be allowed by the Board. 

Through the kindness of the Warden and Committee, 
hostel accommodation, consisting of bed, breakfast, and 
dinner, will be provided at Chancellor’s Hall, Augustus 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, at an inclusive charge of 
£2 per head for the period. 


The Course will include : 

(a) Lectures, demonstrations, and tutorial classes in 
physics. 

(b) Blackboard drawing. 

(c) Special lectures on subjects of interest to students 
of Gas Engineering and Gas Supply. 

(d) Visit to the Research Laboratories of the Birming- 
ham Corporation Gas Department. 


Applications to admittance to the Course should be sub- 
mitted immediately to the Board of Education on Form 
106U (T.i), a copy of which, together with a pamphlet 
containing further particulars of the Course, can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 





Gas Propaganda in Essex. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company took four-and-a- 
half pages in a recent issue of the “ Pitsea and Vange 
Times ”’ in order to show what the Company can do “ to 
turn a house which shackles the housewife to back-breaking 
work into a home which leaves room for leisure.’’ 

With many excellent photographs of model rooms, the 
accompanying letterpress showed what gas can do in the 
home. The latest appliances were explained in an under- 
standable manner with their special features for saving 
labour. The thermal storage heater and gas circulating 
boiler for hot water supply received full attention, together 
with details of water heating by means of geysers and 
multi-point instantaneous heaters. The multi-point heater, 
it was stated, will supply hot water throughout the house. 
The turning on of a hot water tap automatically turns 
up the gas to heat the water, and hot water is delivered 
almost immediately. When the tap is turned off, the gas 
is automatically turned down, only a small by-pass remain- 
ing alight. This heater is suitable where the demand for 
hot water varies considerably. 

Mention was made of the gas linen cupboard heater, 
which will turn any ordinary unheated cupboard into an 
effective linen airing cupboard. This heater is absolutely 
safe, the small gas flame which provides the heat being 
enclosed in the casing. The gas iron and poker and modern 
artistic gas lighting were also dealt with, not forgetting, 
of course, in this connection the value of the positive gas 
switch. 

Gas clothes washing appliances were explained in detail. 
To achieve leisure on washing days, it was stated, was a 
dream which never came true for the modern housewife’s 
mother. Washing day for her really was ‘‘ Black Mon- 
day.’’ But all that has altered. The up-to-date housewife 
who cannot afford to send everything to the laundry can 
do all the family washing quickly and easily with the aid 
of modern gas appliances. The best solution to the clothes 
drying problem in a climate such as ours, it was remarked, 
is a gas-heated clothes drying and airing cabinet, which 
is constructed of white enamelled sheet steel, lined with 
an asbestos composition, which acts as a non-conductor of 
heat and presents a rustless surface to the clothes placed 
inside the cabinet. 

Finally, all the advantages of the modern gas fire for 
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room warming were set forth, with mention of the «ttrag. 
tive styles to be obtained and the healthful qual:‘ies ¢f 
eas fires in general. A full-page spread drew atten. ion ty 
the service which the Gas Light and Coke Compan 
renders to its consumers, the following paragraph indica. 
ing the extent of the Company’s activities: “‘ The Gas 
Light and Coke Company manufacture and supply about 
50 thousand million ¢.ft. of gas per annum. Over 20,0 
people are’ employed in making and servicing your gas 
supply and over 3 million tons of coal are carbonized in on 
year. It requires 4100 miles of gas mains to bring tie gas 
to the millions in this area.’’ 





Hydrogenation of Coal. 


Combination of International Interests. 


According to yesterday’s ‘‘ Financial Times,”’ a Company 


styled the International Hydrogenation Patents Company 
has been formed to exploit the commercial development of 
the liquefaction of coal. This represents a fusion of th 
interests of the Standard I.G. Company, the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group, and Imperial Chemical Industries in_ the 
hydrogenation process for the liquefaction of coal and the 
refining of oils in all countries of the world outside of the 
United States and Germany. The seat of the new Com- 
pany is in Vaduz, Liechtenstein. 

There will, it is stated, be organized in the near future 
an International Hydrogenation Engineering and Chemical 
Company, having its seat at The Hague, the staff of which 
will be drawn from the technical staffs of the interested 
companies, and which will be the channel through which 
the skill and experience of these groups and of all licensees 
will be made available to all users of the hydrogenation 
process for the design and operation of plants. 

The International Hydrogenation Patents and Engineer- 





ing Companies will have full working arrangements for the 
exchange of patent rights and experience with correspond- 
ing companies in the United States which were organized 
last year, and in which the same groups are also indirectly 
interested, the United States companies being controlled 
directly by the principal units of the American oil industry. 

German inventions and experience will be available to 
the new Company through the Standard I.G. Company, 
representing the original fusion of hydrogenation interests 
between I.G. Farbenindustrie and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey). : 

These arrangements bring into effect full collaboration 
between all groups having patents and experience relating 
to this new technical process, and are expected to make 
possible a sound and efficient growth in the use of hydro- 
genation. 





International Conference on Bituminous Coal. 


New Developments in Utilization. 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology announces a Third 
International Conference on Bituminous Coal, to be held at 
Pittsburgh from Nov. 16 to 21, 1931. 

The purpose of the Congress is similar to that of the 
Congresses held in 1926 and 1928 by the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology—to present for discussion the results of re- 
cent studies of coal, emphasizing improved methods of 
utilization and their economic value. The programme will 
include papers on the carbonization, liquefaction, and gasi- 
fication of coal; bye-products; the mechanism of com- 
bustion; cleaning of coal and its preparation for the 
market; pulverized fuel; power plants; domestic heating. 

An invitation is extended to scientists of all countries to 
take part in this Conference. 

The President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, has recently returned from Europe, 
where he conferred with many of the leading fuel techno- 
logists. The participation of an even larger number of 
distinguished foreign and American scientists than were 
present at the two preceding Conferences is assured. The 
programme which will be presented and discussed will have 
an international as well as national significance. 

Those who desire to submit papers are requested to notify 
the Secretary as soon as possible. A circular of instruc 
tions to authors will be mailed on request. 

A circular containing information concerning visits of 
inspection to industrial plants, research laboratories, educa 
tional institutions, mines, &c., in the Pittsburgh district 
and in other parts of the United States is being prepared 
and will be distributed in the near future. 
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in High-Temperature 


. Carbonization - 


By G. 


In any system of coal carbonization, a considerable por- 
tion of the fuel produced is used for effecting the carboniza- 
tion. Very frequently the fuel employed for heating the 
retorts is sufficiently high-priced to make fuel economy 
desirable. In gas-works practice, large coke is generally 
used in producers either of the inside or the external types, 
while in coke ovens it is common practice to use for heating 
a portion of the high-grade gas, since there is less oppor- 
tunity of disposing of it for any remunerative purpose. 
Exceptions are to be found first in coke ovens situated at 
gas-works, which are generally heated by producer gas 
made in mechanical producers, and secondly in coke ovens 
operating in connection with blast furnaces, where the coke 
oven gas can be used in an adjacent steelworks or for some 
similar purpose. In the latter case, a portion of the blast 
furnace gas is used for heating the ovens. The fuel em- 
ployed for heating coke ovens may or may not be valuable 
according to whether another use can be found for it or not. 
Consequently, while fuel economy is very important in some 
coke ovens, in others it is of comparatively little import- 
ance. It is, indeed, only within the last ten or twelve years 
that the quantity of fuel used in coke ovens for carboniza- 
tion has been considered important. 

In gas-works, on the other hand, the coke used for heat- 
ing the retorts can generally be sold profitably. Since, 
moreover, the continued use of built-in producers, as dis- 
tinct from mechanical producers, necessitates the utiliza- 
~~ of a very large proportion of lump coke, fuel economy 
has always been regarded as an important factor. Many 
gas engineers are interested in the utilization of coke breeze 
in outside producers to generate producer gas for heating 
the retorts, and the description er given of the re- 
sults obtained at the Partington Gas-Works, Manchester, 
provides evidence of this interest. Nevertheless, it is un- 
likely that many gas-making plants produce sufficient 
breeze to heat the retorts and for steam raising, and con- 
sequently some lump coke must always be used. Fuel 
economy has thus lost none of its importance and is not 
likely to do so in the future, because, even if mechanical 
breeze-using producers were generally installed, any savings 
in fuel that could be effected w ould not be savings in breeze 
but savings in the amount of larger coke that would have 
to be added to the breeze to provide sufficient total fuel. 


Waste-Heat RECOVERY. 


The recovery of waste heat leaving the setting by means 
of boilers has been a valuable means of promoting fuel 
economy, but the practice has been carried to its reductio 
ad absurdum in many cases by treating the gas retorts as 
an intermediate between the furnace and the boiler. Un- 
doubtedly the retorts should in general be operated with 
the greatest degree ‘of fuel economy in themselves, without 
regard to the steam requirements of the works, any extra 
steam being generated in separate direct- fired boilers. 
Certain exceptions to this generalization may be made in 
the case of small works, when the extra amount of steam 
required may be insufficient to warrant the expense of a 
separate boiler plant. 

Carbonization in horizontal retorts is still one of the 
principal methods of making gas, and figures relating to 
fuel consumption in these retorts are generally regarded as 
being comparable as between one works and another. 
Alwyne Meade (‘‘ Modern Gas-Works Practice ’’) states 
that ‘‘ the late Vivian B. Lewis has shown that, if all the 
available heat of fuel could be turned to useful account, 
only 8°6 p.ct. of the total weight of coke made would be 
required for carbonization.’’ At the time when this state- 
ment was made, coal was evidently regarded as sub- 
stantially inert, possessing only very slight endothermicity 
or exothermicity, and the amount of heat required for car- 
honization was not considered as dependent upon any fac- 
tors other than efficient design and operation of the setting. 

Gas-works generally carbonize what are termed “ gas 
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The author of this article puts forward the view that the 
fuel consumption in horizontal retorts does not depend 
upon the shape of the retort or upon any factor other 
than that of the design of the setting and a possible 
effect of the nature of the coal. The consumption in 
vertical chambers of large size appears to depend upon 
the width of the chamber and upon the conditions of 
steaming. The fuel consumption in oval vertical retorts 
depends upon the conditions of steaming only 
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coals,’’ and since all these coals are of a similar type and 
contain roughly similar amounts of volatile matter, there 
has been a certain amount of justification for this view. 


Errect OF VOLATILE Matter CONTENT. 


It is, however, instructive to examine the experience of 
the parallel system of high-temperature carbonization— 
coke oven practice—in order to ascertain if any guidance 
can be obtained. Coke ovens have long carbonized coals of 
widely varying characteristics ranging from a volatile 
matter of 35 p.ct., or even more, down to a volatile content 
of only 20 p.ct., and occasionally less. The time required 
for carbonization, and, consequently, the quantity of fuel 
used, have been found to vary in accordance with the vola- 
tile matter content of the coal. A South Wales coal, for 
example, containing 23 p.ct. of volatile matter carbonized 
in twenty-four hours in a certain battery of ovens built 
twenty years ago. In an exactly similar oven, a South 
Yorkshire coal containing 30 p.ct. of volatile matter car- 
bonized in thirty hours. The flue temperature in each case 
was the same, and so was the rate of combustion of gas in 
the flues. Consequently, the South Wales coal only re- 
quired 80 p.ct. of the amount of heat required by the South 
Yorkshire coal, and in the case of coals differing still more 
widely in volatile matter content, the discrepancy was even 
more marked. 

Another interesting fact that can be learnt from coke 
oveu practice is that the heat used for carbonization de- 
pends upon the thickness of the layer of coal being carbon- 
ized. It is a conveniently close approximation to the 
practical facts to consider that in a coke oven the period 
required for carbonization increases in direct ratio to the 
square of the oven width. When the flues of two ovens of 
different widths are being operated at the same tempera- 
ture, the quantity of gas required per hour in the flues of 
each of the two ovens is substantially the same, so that it is 
roughly correct to say that the quantity of gas required for 
carbonization per oven depends upon the square of the 
oven width. Interpreted into gas-works practice, this 
means that the fuel consumption per retort depends upon 
the square of the thickness of coal to be carbonized. Since 
the chamber of a bye-product coke oven is rectangular, the 
quantity of coal contained in a coke oven of uniform height 
and width varies directly with the first power of the oven 
width. A simple calculation, therefore, shows that the 
fuel consumption expressed as the quantity of heat required 
per pound of coal carbonized is directly proportional to the 
width of the oven chamber. That is to say, the wider oven 
requires proportionately more heat to effect the carbon- 
ization of a unit weight of coal. 


CARBONIZATION IN HorizontTaL RETOoRTs. 


The quantity of coal contained in a horizontal retort of 
substantially circular cross-section will vary directly as the 
square of the radius. The rate at which carbonization is 
effected in a circular or QO-shaped retort can be deduced 
from published figures, and it is seen that, as in the coke 
oven, the period of carbonization varies approximately as 
the square of the radius of the retort. Alwyne Meade*, for 
example, mentions that in a retort 7} in. in radius, 3000 to 
4000 c.ft. of gas per twenty-four hours can be made, and in 
a retort of the same length, but 22 in. by 16 in. (equivalent 
to 10 in. radius), 7000 to 8500 c.ft. per day can be made. 
Calculation shows that (74)’ is very nearly half of 10°, and 
similarly 3000 to 4000 c.ft. is very nearly half of 7000 to 
8500 c.ft. The quantity of coke burnt in the producers per 
hour and the length of the retort may be considered in this 
instance as constants, and, therefore, the quantity of heat 
used per retort varies as the square of the diameter of the 
retort. The quantity of coal charged into the retort also 
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varies as the square of the radius. Hence the fuel con 
sumption in a horizontal retort is independent of the cross 
sectional area ot the retort. 

This result shows a point of difference between carbon 
ization in coke ovens and in horizontal retorts. In vertical 
retorts the conditions are likely to be similar to those in 
horizontal retorts. In vertical chamber ovens, on the 
other hand, which have a general similarity in dimensions 
and shape to a coke oven standing on one end, the condi- 
tions are likely to be similar to those of coke ovens. In a 
small vertical oval-shaped retort, therefore, the cross- 
sectional area of the retort is not likely to affect the fuel 
consumption, but in a vertical chamber oven the fuel con- 
sumption should decrease proportionately to the width of 
the chamber. 

Comparisons of fuel consumption in different se ttings of 
vertical retorts are, of course, meaningless unless the effect 
of steaming is taken into account. It is even of doubtful 

validity to declare that if gases of similar calorific value are 

Hrenesonr ton § the results should be comparable. Some 
coals yield a considerably richer gas than others, and, 
therefore, require more steam to make gas of a given lower 
grade. Some coals yield a reactive coke and, therefore, 
decompose a larger proportion of the steam. The work of 
many investigators, first published to the Gas Industry by 
Prof. Cobb and his co-workers, has shown the valuable 
effect of lime in promoting reactivity in coke, and the ex- 
periment appears to be worth trying of carbonizing in 
vertical retorts coal containing 2 p.ct. or 3 p.ct. of lime for 
the purpose of rendering the resulting coke reactive, so that 
a very much greater proportion of the steam would be 
decomposed. The experiments at Uddingston of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers’ Research Committee reported 
at the Institution meeting in 1920, show that only about 
28 p.ct. of the steam used in the retort is decomposed, The 
figures are given in the first four columns of Table I., the 
last two columns being figures deduced from the Com- 
mittee’s results. 


TaBLe I. 
: l 
} Steam Used 
| in Making 
C.V. of Gas Gas Steam Used Pounds | Water Gas P.Ct 
Produced Made per P.Ct Steam per [Yielding 1 Lb. of Steam 
b.Th. Ton on Coal Ton of Coal Steam to Decomposed. 
10 C.Ft. o 
C.Ft Water Gas. 
544 9,3°7 oe . 
452 12,606 13°3 298 $2 27°5 
447 15,222 22° $95 146 29°4 
430 17,814 32°7 732 211 28°9 
$10 19,593 44°8 1000 252 25°0 


Average 27°7 


The amount of heat required for carbonization in vertical 
retorts, therefore, depends in the first place upon the quan- 
tity of water gas it is necessary to make in the retort per 
ton of coal carbonized, and in the second place upon the 
degree of decomposition of the steam in the retort. The 
steam which passes through the retort unchanged can be 
regarded to some extent as assisting carbonization, because 
it conveys heat from the lower end of the retort, where the 
temperature is high, to the cooler portion above. For the 
purpose of calculating heat losses, it can be regarded as 
being increased in temperature by 300° C. during its 
passage through the retorts. One pound of steam, there- 
fore, passing through the retorts undecomposed absorbs 
270 B.Th.U, One pound of steam decomposed to produce 
water gas absorbs approximate ‘ly 3000 B.Th.U. Since only 
28 p.ct. of the steam is at present decomposed for every 
3000 B.Th.U. absorbed, within a close approximation we 
may say that for every 3 7 Th.U. employed usefully in 
decomposing steam, 1 B.Th.U. is to a large extent wasted 
in the setting in undecomposed steam which passes through 
the retort and which has again to be removed from the 
gases in the coolers. 

To this loss must be added that of the heat expended in 
raising the steam thus wasted. If, as in Table I., gas of 
147 B.Th.U. is made, 350 lbs. of steam per ton of coal 
carbonized are wasted. Taking the boiler efficiency as 80 
p.ct., the total heat wasted in the boiler and in the setting 
is 1750 B.Th.U. €; pound of steam, or 51 Ibs. of coke 
(C.V. 12,000 B.Th.U, per lb.) per ton of coal carbonized. 
Evidently, considerable economies might be effected by 
securing more complete decomposition of the steam. 

From the foregoing discussion it would seem that the fuel 
consumption in horizontal retorts does not depend upon 
the shape of the retort or upon any factor other than that 
of the design of the setting and a possible effect of the 
nature of the coal. The consumption in vertical chambers 
of large size appears to depend upon the width of the 
chamber and upon the conditions of steaming. The fuel 
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consumption in oval vertical retorts depends upon the con 
ditions of steaming only. 


ENDOTHERMICITY AND EXOTHERMICITY OF COAL, 


All these conclusions, however, omit one factor. In 
making them it is assumed that all coals similarly treated 
require the same amount of heat for their carbonization, 
The recent work of Terres and Wolter casts considerable 
doubt upon the validity of this assumption. 

The idea that coal during its dec “omposition gives rise to 
endothermic and exothermic reactions is by no means new, 
More than thirty years ago, Euchéne conducted some now 
historic experiments upon this subject. These were per- 
formed in a setting of horizontal retorts; and Eucheéne, 
finding that the coal used was very slightly exothermic, 
suggested that the smallness of the exothermicity indicated 
that it might be the result of experimental error. Barnum, 
six years later, repeated Euchéne’s works in America by 
similar methods and found that the coal he used was endo 
thermic. In 1914, Hollings and Cobb, by purely laboratory 
methods, concluded that exothermic reactions commence 
at 600° C. and continue until some high temperature is 
reached; but that at 750° C. endothermic reactions com 
mence which mask the exothermic effect ee that tem- 
perature. The net result of these researches is to suggest 
that the coals examined showed there is very little thermal 
absorption or evolution during carbonization. 

If this conclusion is taken as meaning that the quantity 
required for carbonizing any coal is dependent only upon 
the design and operation of the plant, it is not confirmed by 
experience in coke ovens, where it is frequently found that 
certain coals appear difficult to carbonize, while with other 
coals, on the contrary, even in the same ovens, the carbon- 
ization is very easily completed. Obviously, in practice, 
the absorption or evolution of heat by the coal as a result 
of chemical reactions is not the only factor. The manner 
in which the gases flow through the charge is important, 
and consequently the extent to which a plastic zone de- 
velops in the coking mass exercises a profound influence 
upon the ease of carbonization. Some cokes will conduct 
heat better than others, and in consequence of the plurality 
of factors which affect the progress of carbonization, each 
coal is likely to behave in a manner different in some degree 
from other coals. 

Work or TERRES. 

The work of Terres and his co-workers represents pro 
bably the most important series of researches that has yet 
been made upon this subject. The heat required for coking 
coal was measured by means of a calorimetric bomb which 
contained an electrically heated quartz vessel. In the ex 
periments, the total energy consumption needed to produce 
a given temperature rise, with and without a coal charge, 
was measured. The tar and gas formed were removed 
continuously, and were passed through a second calorimeter 
in order to measure the heat removed from the retorts by 
these products. The work done hy the gases of distillation 
in expanding against atmospheric pressure was also taken 
into account, since it amounted to between 7 and 20 
B.Th.U. per pound of coal. From the experimental re 
sults, curves were constructed showing the heat consump 
tion and the heat of reaction at te mperatures ranging from 
600° C. to 1100° C, These experiments were principally 
conducted upon German coals, but one series of experi 
ments was made upon a Durham gas coal, 

As an example of the be haviour of coal during carboniza 
tion, the results given by Saar coal may be described. The 
net heat consumption with this coal (i.e., the heat re quired 
for coking less the heat lost by radiation, waste gases, &c.) 
rises poe from 700° C. to 870° C. and then falls slightly 
until 940° C., after which it rises rapidly. These fluctua 
tions are eiaaad by the curve ee the heat of re 
action, which increases suddenly at 870° C., but falls again 
from its maximum at about 940° C. The same general 
form of curve is obtained with other coals, but the intensity 
of the effect varies considerably and the heat of reaction 
may have a negative or a positive value. New coal has a 
smaller heat requirement than one which has been stored 
for some time. The moisture content has also a large 
effect, which does not arise simply from evaporation of 
water, but because the water gas reaction comes into play 
during carbonization. 

It is important to observe that the curves obtained ex 
perimentally show that the heat consumption at any given 
temperature for carbonizing a coal may vary rather widely 
from one coal to another, and that, furthermore, the heat 
required to raise a given coal in the retort to a temperature 
of 900° C. may differ from the heat required at 1000° C. by 
a very variable fac ‘tor. In one case, the extra 100° C. only 
required 15 B.Th.U. per pound of coal, whe reas in another 

vase the extra heat re quired was 130 B.Th.U. per pound. 


It is also interesting to notice that the theoretical amount 
of heat required to raise 1 lb. of coke from 900° C. to 
. per pound, so that any figure above 


1000° C. is 65 B.Th.U 
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this indicates that endothermic reactions are taking place. 
Some of the published figures illustrating these results are 
viven in Table LU, 


Tas__eE II. 


Heat Re quired for Carbonization 
(B.Th.U. per Pound of Raw Coal) to 


900°C. 1000 C 

Saar (Heinitz) , 350 400 
R (Matthias-Stinnes) ; . 520 650 
Preussen . . 440 500 
Dahlbusch ‘ . 650 760 
President— 

Fresh coal . . . $70 595 

\fter two years’ storage a ° 570 585 


In a later series of experiments (‘* Das Gas- und Wasser- 
fach,”’? Vol. p. 121) other results are given which are 
obtained by a modified method (Table III.). 





TaBLeE III. 
Net Heat Required for Carbonization 
when Coal is Heated to 
Coal, 

800° C. 900 °C, 1000 °C 
Konig Ludwig : 340 385 562 
Preussen 417 450 504 
Recklinghausen 530 500 } 540 
Graf Moltke 530 500 550 
Neumuhl 408 504 645 
Kaiserstuhl . ‘ 315 485 630 
Karolinengluck 470 550 610 
Bismarck ; 550 602 620 
Consolidation 550 504 654 
Thyssenhutte . ; ; 520 600 630 
Ireynietz . ” : : 648 675 690 
Dahlbusch . : : ‘ 612 658 740 


It is interesting to notice here that the Dahlbusch coal is 
known to be very difficult to carbonize. 

Easington coal from Durham, which was examined by 
lerres, was found to behave in a rather remarkable 
manner. A very small amount of heat only was required 
for carbonizing to 900° C., but an additional heat of no less 
than 265 B.Th.U. per pound was required for carbonizing 
to a temperature of 1000° C. The heat required for coking 
at 900° C. was actually only 310 B.Th.U. per pound—the 
least quantity necessary for any coal so far examined. Up 
to about 930° C., indeed, the heat required for coking is 
moderate, but thereafter it rises very rapidly, there being 
exothermic reactions at 800° C. and 900° C. Above 930° C. 
the coal is very strongly endothermic, so that the heat re- 
quired for coking at 1000° C. rises to 585 B.Th.U. per 


pound. The heat required at 1000° C. is, therefore, 19 
times the heat required at 900° C., whereas the average of 
all the previous six cases given in Table II. is only 116, 
and in no single instance is the factor greater than 1°26. 
In Table III., the average increment factor 900°-1000° C. is 
1°15, and the greatest single factor is 1°46. 

The figures obtained by Terres are less than the figures 
which would be required in practice, since there is the loss 
by radiation and convection from the setting and through 
the sensible heat of the flue gases to be taken into account. 
These losses may amount to be ‘tween 15 p.ct. and 35 p.ct. 
of the fuel used, so that Terres’ figures would have to be 
increased accordingly. In gas retorts there is also the effi- 
ciency of the producer to consider, and the experimental 
figures should be multiplied by 1°5, even for a really well- 
operated setting. 

The difference between the greatest and least of the 
figures given in Tables Il. and III. for coal carbonized to 
1000° C., when due regard has been paid to prac tical results 
by the addition of 50 p.ct. to the experimental figures, 
amounts to 100 Ibs. of coke per ton of coal. Leaving the 
extremes out of consideration, it is quite a usual occurrence 
for the fuel consumption to vary by 40 lbs. per ton of coal 

‘arbonized on account of the nature of coal. 

The important fact to be learnt from these researches is 
that no two coals will behave thermally in exactly the same 
way, so that a fuel consumption which may appear to be 
unsatisfactory may simply be due to the peculiar properties 
of the coal being carbonized. This factor has hitherto been 
largely unrecognized; and it would be of very great interest 
if gas engineers who have had experience of difficult coals 
would publish any definite results which they may possess. 
One frequently hears gas engineers refer to certain coals as 
being easy to carbonize and to others as ‘‘ taking a lot of 
heat.’’ A comprehensive research on the lines of Terres, 
coupled with practical information from gas engineers, 
would probably yield very interesting results, and might 
be the means of enabling the Gas Industry to reduce its fuel 
consumption further by the selection of coals. 

The second advantage of comprehensive research on the 
lines mentioned would be that the research could give an 
indication as to the temperature at which carbonization 
should yee carried out. The greater portion of the volatile 
matter can very easily be removed from most coals at a 
tempe Best of 900° C. Obviously, if a very strongly endo- 
thermic reaction sets in at this temperature, it is a waste 
of heat to carry the carbonization to 1000° C., and the 
practical point emerges that it may not necessarily be good 
practice to operate retort settings at their highest tempera- 
ture for all coals, or alternative ly (and perhaps better) that 
it may not be good practice to endeavour to expel the last 
2 p.ct. of volatile matter even in the gas retort, where high 
gas yields are customarily sought. “The large amount of 
fuel required for the expulsion of this last quantity of gas 
may more than compensate for the few extra therms ob- 
tained from the coal. 
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UNDERFIRING WITH COAL GAS IN SMALL WORKS, 


The economics of underfiring are discussed by E. Dubois 
in ** Das Gas- und Wasserfach,’’ 1931, 74, 269-274 (March 
21). 

A study of cases encountered in practice in which, owing 
to low throughputs of coal, fuel consumption was at an 
uneconomical level showed that with the prevailing prices 
for coal and coke an improvement was possible by the use 
of coal gas, either wholly or partly, for underfiring. 

In small and medium-sized gas-works in Germany, con- 
ditions are, in general, not favour: able to underfiring with 
coal gas, since the value of coke is but little above that of 
coal. The comparisons which follow are based on coal at 
30s. per ton and coke at a price ranging from 0-50 p.ct. 
above that of the coal. Tar is reckoned at 40s. per ton, 
hut at 60s. per ton when the price of coke exceeds that of 
coal by 40 p.ct., and at 90s. per ton when the difference is 
50 p.ct. Since most of the revenue from bye- products is 
contributed by the coke, the « ‘aleulations apply approxi- 
mately to other coal prices also if the results are multiplied 
by the ratio of the actual cost of the coal to 30s, for the 
appropriate ratio of the prices of coal and coke. 

Underfiring costs, as follows, are worked out for the case 
of : 


(1) Horizontal retorts. Gas make 11,125 c.ft. per ton, 


Abstract Translations from the 
Technical Press of France and Germany. 


Gross (.V. 576 B.Th.U. per c.ft., net CV, 515 
B.Th.U. per e.ft. Coke for sale 10°8 ewt. Tar for 
sale 0°9 cewt. 
(2) Small horizontal chamber ovens with steaming 
(Goffin process). Gas make 16,865 c.ft. per ton. 
Gross €.V. 479 B.Th.U. per c.ft., net C.V. 430 
B.Th.U. Coke for sale 9'8 ewt. Tar for sale 0°9 ewt. 


Cost of Gas per 1000 C.Ft. and per Therm (Net C.V.). 


Cost of Coal, less Revenue, from Coke and Tar. ] 


; T Value of Net Cost of Gas NetCostof Gasper Cost of 
Value per Ton. | Coke per per 1000C.Ft. Therm (Net C.V.)._ Producer 
Ton. Price Gas per 
ot Coal = ' Tnerim : 
lar Coke. | 100. (1). (2) a) | (2). (Net C.V.) 
. s d d ro | Le we 
oO o 100 12°9 9°6 2°50 | , 7 
no L10 en°2 8°5 2°17 1°98 1°88 
$0 30 12 Q"4 73 rs | a°74 2°05 
40 39 130 "4 1°50 1°50 2*2 
6o }2 140 5 0 4°95 o'”9 i‘ tt 2° 20 
go 5 150 rs 8 0°35 0°65 | 2°56 


The figures in the last column are based on coke contain- 
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ing 10 p.ct. of moisture and 12 p.ct. of ash, the gross and 
net calorific values being 11,160 and 11,055 B.Th.U. per lb. 
respectively. The producer efficiency is assumed to be 85 
p.ct. (including sensible heat of the gas). 

From the table it is seen that, with the value of coke not 
exceeding the price of coal by more than 30 p.ct., as is 
generally the case in Germany, the net cost of gas per 
1000 c.ft. is less by a steaming system than by straight 
carbonization. The cost per 1000 c.ft. by the two systems 
becomes equal when the value of coke per ton is approxi- 
mately 42 p.ct. greater than the price of coal. The net 
cost of gaseous therms (net C.V.) becomes equal in the two 
cases when the value of coke is 30 p.ct. in excess of the 
cost of coal. The net cost of producer gas therms (net 
C.V.) becomes equal to the cost of coal gas with excess coke 
prices of 10-20 p.ct. Hence there are few gas-works in 
Germany where the value of coke is high enough to render 
underfiring with coal gas economical. It must be borne in 
mind that these comparisons only apply when the existing 
plant suffices to maintain the quantity of gas required for 
sale even though part of this gas is used for underfiring. 
If additional carbonizing plant has to be installed, the 

value of coke would have to be higher for underfiring. with 
pee gas to be remunerative. The whole question is thus 
linked up with the coke market. 

In the case of small gas- works, seasonal load fluctuations 
may occur to a much larger extent than in large works 
(e.g., in health resorts), and the peak consumptions for 
days in two seasons may show a ratio as high as 2: 1. In 
such works, underfiring with coal gas may prove remunera- 
tive under conditions in which, in large works, it would 
not. The heating-up and cooling-down of a small spare 
setting for providing the peak loads—that is, for perhaps 
four months—requires much coke for underfiring and in- 
volves heavy depreciation charges due to the damage con- 
sequent on shutting down and starting up. For this reason, 
it is often the practice to run all the retorts required during 
the peak season throughout the year, though this involves 
heavy charges for underfiring during the, slack months, 
since the fuel consumption is disproportionately increased 
with small throughputs. If the underfiring is reduced be- 
- a certain figure, the coal will not be completely burnt 
off. 

In a small works provided with adequate carbonizing 
capacity to meet peak demands, the plant may be run 
throughout the year at a uniform throughput if underfiring 
with a mixture of producer gas and coal gas is practised, 
the quantity of producer gas used being reduced as the 
quantity of gas distributed is reduced. This presupposes 
that there is sufficient outlet for the surplus coke made 
when the coke is not used in the producers. 

The case is considered of a setting of six retorts, the gas 
yield and calorific value being as indicated in case 2 above. 
It is assumed that the maximum possible output is 63,000 
e.ft. per dav and that the working output is 56,000 c.ft. per 
day. This allows a reserve for expansion of gas sales as 
well as for scurfing and for irregularities caused by varia- 
tion in coal quality and moisture content and for varia- 
tions in the flue temperatures due to fluctuations in the 
draught or in the quality of the coke. The present 


seasonal variations in the daily volume of gas distributed . 


are between 49,000 and 28,000 c.ft., and the gas make is 
kept constant at 56,000 c. ft. per day when we Re producer 
gas and coal gas firing is employed. It is calculated that 
1000 c.ft. of coal gas for underfiring will replace 


1000 X 430 

11,055 X 0°85 
The coke yield as made is 15 ewt. per ton of coal, the coke 
containing 10 p.ct. of moisture and 12 p.ct. of ash. 


45°7 lbs. of coke. 
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The following table shows the net cost of manufacture of 
the distributed gas (cost of coal less revenue from tar and 
coke), the daily tonnage of coke for sale and the coal 
throughput with producer gas firing and mixed producer 
gas-coal gas firing in seasons when the daily volumes of vas 
distributed are 49,000, 38,500, _ 28,000 c.ft. 

Allowance is made for the fact that with producer gas 
firing the fuel on per ton of coal carbonized in- 
creases from 19°5 to 24 p.ct. with reduction in the quantity 
of coal pres tenn from 3°77 to 2°51 tons, and that the 
quantity of fuel required per day cannot be diminished 
when the quantity of coal carbonized is still further 
reduced. 


Distribution, Distribution 
38,500 C.Ft. 28,000 C. Ft 


Distribution, 
Cost of Coal 49,000 C.Ft. 
30s per Ton. Value 
of Coke 
per Ton. Net Cost of Gas per 1000 C.Ft. 
Value per Ton.| of Coal 
100. |Producer| Mixed |/Producer Mixed Producer Mixed 








Gas Gas Gas Gas Gas Ga 
Tar. Coke. Firing. Firing. Firing. Firing. Firing. Firing 
eh. Ss. d. d, d d. d. d 
40 30 100 8°7 8°6 9°5 8°9 11°5 9°5 
40 33 + ie) 70 7s 8°4 6°9 10°7 0’4 
40 36 120 6°4 §°7 7°4 4°9 98 34 
49° 39 130 ie 4°3 6°3 2°5 go 0°35 
60 42 140 3°5 a°3 a°? —o'og 75 4°0 
Coal used, tons per 
day - + | 2°93 3°35 2°30 3°35 1°67 3°35 
Coke for sale, tons 
peeegny. s+ » 1°56 1°97 I'14 2°18 0°67 2° 4 


The table shows that even when coke prices are un- 
favourable—namely, when the value of coke does not ex- 
ceed the price of coal, the use of coal gas tg supplement 
producer gas is cheaper than producer gas alone, since the 
retorts are always working at nearly full load, with the 
result that underfiring requirements are at a very favour 
able level. The smaller the quantity of gas distributed 
that is, the more coal gas available for underfiring—the 
lower will be the net cost of gas, since the surplus gas used 
for underfiring is produced without the incurring of special 
costs for underfiring. As will be seen, under some condi- 
tions the net cost of gas production may be negative. 

The system is especially suitable in countries where coke 
is very expensive, provided that the carbonizing plant is 
not already at maximum production. Since, however, the 
throughput of a battery may be increased by steaming 
e.g., by introducing the Goffin system—there is then the 
possibility of simultaneously taking advantage of the bene- 
fits of steaming and of using coal gas for underfiring. 

The effect on the quantity of coke for sale is seen in the 
table. When the daily volume of gas distributed is 28,000 
c.ft., the quantity of coke for sale is 3°6 times as great with 
mixed firing as with producer gas firing. If so much coke 
is not desired, the throughput can be cut down a little and 
less coal gas may be used for underfiring. 

There is yet another set of conditions under which mixed 
gas firing may be advantageous. Let us assume that a 
works has one setting with a maximum capacitv of 140,000 
c.ft. per day, and that, the demand for gas having risen to 
157,500 c.ft., another setting is required. This would mean 
that the two settings would only be working at approxi- 
mately 50 p.ct. of their capacity. In this case, it would be 
preferable to work each setting at an output «f 113,750 c.ft. 
instead of 78,750, and for each setting to use 35,000 c.ft. of 
the coal gas for underfiring. 
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DIFFERENTIAL PRICES 


Where different prices during certain hours are put in 
force, it is necessary to check the consumption during those 
periods. The simplest method of doing this, maintain 
Messrs. W. Parkinson & Co., of Birmingham, is to supply a 
secondary index, arranged as follows: 

The secondary index is clock controlled. The clock puts 
the secondary index in and out of gear at certain times- 
usually once in 24 hours, but oftener if required. The main 
or primary index is always in gear, so that the official 
stamping of the meter presents no difficulty. The main 
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Secondary Index—Clock Controlled. 


index, therefore, shows the total amount consumed, and the 
secondary index, that on which a rebate is calculated. The 
clock is kept wound by the meter. 

Where the information as to consumption is required in 
greater detail, a recording device, as illustrated, may be 
used. This embodies the following features: 

A pen records the consumption hour by hour on a chart. 
The chart runs for 31 days. The reciprocating gear causes 
the pen to make a horizontal even movement across the 
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Clock controlled and recording devices, 
manufactured by W. Parkinson & Co., 
for use when the price of gas is varied 
during the twenty-four hours or where 
special contracts are in force. These in- 
struments were demonstrated during the 
_B.C.G.A. Yorkshire District Conference 
at Halifax 
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This combines with the vertical movement of the 
lines, which show the con- 


chart. 
chart to form a series of 
sumption very clearly. 
_ As the clock is kept wound by the meter, the only atten- 
tion needed is to change the chart once a month, and re- 
plenish the ink supply. 

In the illustrations, both devices are shown without 
casing, but when fixed on the meters they would, of course, 
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Long Perlod Consumption Recorder. 


be cased in, and be viewed through glass. Either device 
can be applied equally well to wet or dry meters. The 
illustrations show powerful pendulum clocks for both de- 
vices. This is certainly most desirable in the case of the 
recording device, but a smaller and less expensive form of 
clock can be used to operate the secondary index. 





Virtues of Tar 


In an editorial note in the issue for March 13 last, the 
“* Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry ’’ comments 
on the value of tar for road surfacing. 

‘* What are the requirements which we ask of road sur- 
faces to-day? ” it is inquired. ‘‘ Safety first in dry as in 
wet weather is the essential. The motorist wants a non- 
skid, resilient, and dustless surface, the horse something 
with a grip, the ratepayer something economical and 
durable, and the pedestrian, though it is doubtful if he has 
any right to the road at all in the eyes of the other users, 
wants safety when he crosses them, no dust in dry weather, 
nor mud in wet. How is all this to be provided? By tar, 
of course, but not by any tar, for it must be supplied to 
standard specifications which are the result of research and 
practical working experience; in short, of the labours of the 
chemist. And so we have a British Road Tar Association 
which has tackled what is really an important problem very 
seriously and scientifically. 


‘* The producers of tar,’’ the article continues, ‘* the gas 
companies and the bye-product coking industries, are learn- 
ing to produce standard high-class grades of British tar, 
and there is no excuse for importing and using low-grade, 
and therefore low-priced, foreign tar. There are 180,000 
miles of highways in Britain; we want to see tar on every 
mile of them.’’ 

The article continues: “‘ The trials and experiences of the 
last few years have proved that one thorough spraying of 
tar oil at the proper time in January during the dormant 
stage of the tree entirely kills the eggs of most of the insect 
pests and cleans the tree of mosses and lichens. These tar 
oils are special fractions, carefully studied by the tar dis- 
tiller; they are sent out emulsified, so that they mix with 
water to a milky white liauid. Water is an elastic term on 
a fruit farm, it may be of any degree of hardness and con 
tain much else. Yet the tar chemist has made his emulsi- 
fied oil mix with any water, no mean achievement.”’ 
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NOTES ON PLANT AND PROCESSES 


Instructions for the Use of the Matthews 
Syphon. 


With reference to the article by Mr. Leslie W. Dunn 
(Gas Engineer to Alexander Duckham & Co., Ltd.), ‘‘ Pre- 
vention of Corrosion in Gasholders,’’ in our issue for 
March 25, p. 781, in response to many requests we print 
below the * tions for priming the automatic Matthews 
syphon: 

Place corks or plugs in the ends of pipe A and syphon 
outlet B. Remove plugs C and D on top of syphon, then 
completely fill syphon with water, ensuring that all air has 
heen expelled. This operation can be carried out before or 
after the apparatus is in position on the cup of the gas- 
holder. Replace plugs C and D and screw down tightly so 
as to be absolutely air-tight. The syphon being in position 
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in the cup, remove plug A and immediately afterwards 
plug B. The syphon will then operate and lower the water 
in the cup to the level of syphon outlet B.- Outlet pipe E 
can be fixed before or after the syphon begins to work. It 
is impossible for the syphon to lower the seal below the 
pre-determined water level B. 

N.B.—To ensure satisfactory working all plugs must be 
tight. 
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“ Talfacto”” Sprayers. 


During the period of the British Industries Fair at Bir- 
mingham for the last eight years in succession, in order to 
ensure protection against colds and influenza among ex- 








hibitors and visitors, the Talbot Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
of Blackpool, had the official appointment of spraying dis 
infectant throughout the buildings of the Fair. For this 
purpose they utilized their ‘* Taltacto’’ sprayers and 
spraying fluid, a copy of a booklet on which products has 
recently been forwarded to us. 

This booklet describes and illustrates sprayers for a wide 
variety of uses, including hand vaporizers for sick rooms, 
hospitals, places of entertainment, workrooms, &c.; pneu- 
matic sprayers for garden or conservatory uses; lime 
washing and spraying machine; perfume pray; and a 
model suitable for sheep or cattle spraying. A large model 
knapsack pneumatic sprayer has a one, «Mi capacity of 
3 gallons, and is a rather interesting machine in which the 
pressure is generated before use, thus obviating the neces 
sity for continuous pumping and leaving both hands free 
for manipulating the lance with greater ease and certainty 
than is possible with one only. A powerful self-contained 
pump generates the necessary pressure, which at starting 
should be pumped up to about 80 Ibs. (it should never be 
less than 70 lbs.). A pressure gauge on the top of the 
apparatus registers up to 120 lbs. The net weight is 16} 

Ss. 

In conclusion, the booklet deals with the ‘ Talfacto ” 
liquid soap dispenser and atmospheric spraying fluids, 
which, it is stated, are efficient for use in protection 
against influenza, for clearing moths, flies, and mosquitoes, 
and will leave a pleasant, refreshing, and healthful odour 
in the atmosphere after spraying—and are perfectly safe 
in use, as they do not stain the most delicate fabrics, are 
non-contaminating to foodstuffs, and non-poisonous. 





The “ Super-Hot ” 


Hot water night and day is the claim put forward | 
Messrs. Lumbys, Ltd., of Halifax, for their new y whe. 
Hot ”’ gas-heated thermal storage cylinder. The makers 
inform us that this appliance. is ‘made in five sizes ranging 
in capacity from 10 to 40 gallons. The apparatus can he 
connected to an existing range boiler without difficulty. 

The ‘‘ Super-Hot ”? water heater is constructed through 
out in strong copper. The maximum consumption is 10 
c.ft. of gas per hour, and as soon as the temperature of the 
water reaches about 140° Fahr. the gas is automatically cut 
down to by-pass, allowing sufficient gas to be burned to 
maintain the water at the original high temperature. An 
efficient insulating system keeps the water hot for some 
period after the gas is shut off, while the design of the 
heater enables hot water to be drawn off ve ry shortly after 
lighting the gas. The by-pass consumption is from 1 to 2 
c.ft. per ing 

Attractively finished in blue steel sheets and spray 
painted to a suitable colour, the ‘‘ Super-Hot ”’ is neat in 
appearance, having no projections apart from the thermo 
stat. Each heater is tested on completion to 50 ft. head 
of water pressure, 


Thermal Storage Cylinder. 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


REPORTS OF ASSOCIATIONS OF 


MANAGERS. 


GAS ENGINEERS AND 


The reports have been published of the proceedings of the 
Associ: ations of Gas Engineers and Managers during 1930. 
The various papers and addresses delivered at the meetings 
of the eleven Senior Associations during the year are given, 
together with descriptions of several works, &c., visited in 
the course of the same period. Complete lists of the office- 
hearers and members of all the Associations concerned com- 
plete the book, which contains a number of photographs 
and diagrams and is well up to its usual high standard. 
The publication is obtainable from Messrs. Walter King, 
Ltd., 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4, at the price of 
Ils. 3d. post free. 

* WILLING’S PRESS GUIDE, 1931." 


For more than half a century ‘‘ Willing’s Press Guide.’ 
now in its fiftv-eighth year, has been an extremely useful 


volume, and the 1931 edition, recently to hand, should 
no exception. As heretofore, the most important feature 
of this work is the alphabetical list of newspapers and 
periodicals published in Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State. Following, come the classified entries—class papers, 
London periodicals and their publication dates, London 
suburban papers, provincial dailies, the London addresses 
of provincial publications under counties and towns, rece “ 
titular changes and amalgamations, and the colonial and 
foreign publications with their London addresses. These 
and their index constitute an invaluable compilation. 

Some interesting facts and figures are given in the intro 
duction in regard to changes since the last issue. Circu 
lation figures, it is stated, always a matter of deep interest 
to advertisers, seem to have been maintained de ‘spite the 
depression in general business conditions. 

** Willing’s Press Guide ”’ is published by Messrs. Willing 
& Co., Ltd., 356-364, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1, at 2s, 6d, 
(post free, inland 3s.; foreign 3s, 2d.). 
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By R.A 


In this paper the author puts forward a plea that the 
wal industry itself, and those concerned with it, should 
indertake the urgent task of reforming where necessary 
the industry, its products, and the methods by which those 
products are distributed; and he points out that, while 
coal owners have interested sheemiioen in safety and 
veneral mining research, they have almost completely 
neglected to give attention to ‘‘ commercial research,” 
which factor the author attributes to the unbalanced or- 
ganization of the industry. Even to-day at most collieries 
the mining or production side of the concern is overwhelm- 
ingly in control, and the sale or distribution side definitely 
subordinate. 

In the past, the treatment of coal after it has reached 
the surface has tended to be carried out by ‘“ rule-of- 
thumb ”’ methods, and the result has been that collieries 
have put on the market grades of coal which might or 
might not suit their customers. A more detailed investiga- 
tion of the nature and qualities of the raw material might 
have led to the production of a hetter and more saleable 
article. , 

In the opinion of the author, the section of the colliery 
organization dealing with the preparation and treatment 
of coal can make or mar the whole business, and should 
he recognized as a separate department with a competent 
executive officer in control, who should also, of course, 
~ in close co-operation with, and largely to the dictates 
the sales department. 

"The author suggests that collective research associations 
supported by the co-operation of collieries and merchants, 
could, with advantage to the industry, carry out research 
in the commercial utilization of coal, and that there are 
several processes which should be watched with keen in- 
terest by the coal mining industry—e.g., low-temperature 
carbonization, pulverized fuel, and the hydrogenation of 
yt 

The subject of the extraction of oil from coal should be 
particularly studied, as the solution of this problem on a 
commercial basis would probably do more than anything 
else to restore the prosperity of the coal industry. 

There is a great scope for improvement in the methods 
of sale and the actual distribution of coal. The distributor 
and salesman should be in a position to advise his cus- 
tomer, and should know in a general way the uses to which 
his coal can be put,-its advantages and disadvantages for 
any particular purpose. The salesman, therefore, should 
be technically educated and have some practical know- 
ledge of his product. 

For the future it will probably be considered an essential 
part of the training of the young salesman that he should 
take, at any rate, a part- -time course in organic chemistry, 
or at least in the chemistry of coal, and should also spend 
some time at the collieries, screens, and washeries, so as 
to learn how the product he has to sell is treated. 

The industry could do a great deal towards populariz- 
ing coal by standardizing nomenclature and grading sizes 
more regularly. In the past, there has been far too much 
coal sold under very general trade names, and the great 
strides made by gas and electricity have, in part, at any 
rate, been due to the dissatisfaction of householders with 
the class of coal supplied. The actual distribution of coal 
from the truck to the householder could be vastly im- 
proved, and if the use of coal for domestic purposes is to 
he maintained, or, as it may be hoped, increased, the cost 
of distributing it must be cheapened. 

Finally, the author points out that the industry must 
not look outside for help, but must take the necessary 
steps itself to remedy its own defects and overcome its own 
difficulties, The days of isolated individualism haye gone, 





Burrows, Vice-Chairman of Manchester Collieries, 
Cheshire Coal Research 


Self-Help in the Coal Industry 


Ltd., and Past-President of the Laneashire and 


Association. 


[Abstract of a Paper at a Joint Meeting of the Coal Trade Luncheon Club, the Mining Association 
of Great Britain, the Coal Merchants’ Federation, and the Institute of Fuel, March 23] 


and co-operation between all parties is vitally necessary. 
Once those concerned in this great basic industry are con- 
vinced of this, once they sit down together with a whole- 
hearted determination to overcome the many difficulties 
that will present themselves, there is no doubt that a way 
will be found to extricate the trade from its trouble and 
restore the prosperity so sorely needed. 


Discussion, 


Dr. C. H. Lanner (Director, H.M. Fuel Research Station) 
recalled that about eight or nine years ago he had been able to 
obtain from Germany more accurate analyses of samples taken at 
named spots in this country than were in the possession of the 
coal industry here. Discussing the problem of the availability of 
the results of a chemical and physical survey of the national _ 
resources, Dr. Lander emphasized that there still remained : 
great deal of secrecy in the coal industry. Certain of the ie 
mittees working in the various districts had recognized that 
publication was desirable. Let them be honest about their 
coal ond let the world know what it was. Those responsible 
for certain areas had made free and full publication of their re- 
sults, but he was sorry to say that that attitude had not been 
universal. Secrecy was being broken down gradually, however, 
and he hoped that very soon there would be very much more free- 
dom of publication than there had been in the past. 


Hy DROGENATION. 


As to the processing of coal, he expressed the view that in 
the past those interested in the development of low-temperature 
carbonization had been too much in fear of the process of hydro 
genation. Had‘not the coal industry been far too lukewarm 
in regard to hydrogenation? No one continued to associate 
the development of the hydrogenation of coal with the coal 
industry; yet it was possible to obtain at present as much 
as, or more than, 130 gallons of petrol from a ton of a suitable 
coal substance, and at a price which was beginning to bear a 
close relationship to a reasonable import price, if the duty 
were taken into account. This was a matter of enormous im- 
portance. If that process could be brought to fruition, as it 
would some day—economics would do it, if an active policy 
did not do it beforehand—it would mean a great deal to the 
coal industry. The supply of the coal which would be required 
to provide a good proportion of the petrol needs of this country 
would do a lot to place the mining industry on its feet. So 
that, while there was room for opinion as to whether or not 
the time was ripe for the coal industry to take up with more 
vigour processes such as that of low-temperature carboniza- 
tion, he stated definitely that it had missed the tide with regard 
to hydrogenation. There had been sporadic efforts’ made by 
the industry from time to time, and the syndicate which had 
brought the original Bergius process over to this country rhad 
included among its shareholders several coal mining interests, 
but the industry had not maintained its interest. 


COMPETITION FROM OIL. 


Mr. JoHn CnHARRINGTON, jun. (Chairman of the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Federation of Great Britain, and of the Coal Trade 
Luncheon Club), stressed the importance of meeting the com- 
petition of oil fuel. He said this was growing far more serious 
than many people realized. He had an enormous list of build 
ings in London which were heated by oil; there was hardly a 
building in Oxford Street burning coal or coke, and he did not 
know of a building of major importance which had been erected 
in London in the last two years equipped to burn solid fuel. 
The argument might be put up that the conversion of coal 
fires to gas and electric stoves did not affect the mining in 
dustry, as coal was mainly used in the manufacture of gas and 
electricity. He used the word ** mainly *’ advisedly, as some 
oil was used in the manufacture of both. As a coal merchant, 
of course, he was: affected; but were not the coal owners 
affected also? Was it not true that the house-coal side of 
colliery sales was the only one organized to show profitable 
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prices, and that, if all public utility coal were as well sold as 
was house-coal, the industry would be in a flourishing state? 
Naturally, a colliery selling gas coal principally might have 
no great interest in the fund to be used to advocate the use 
of the open grate, but surely it was interested to whatever 
extent it sold house-coal as well 

Sir Arxtuur Duckuam (Chairman of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies), speaking of export coal, urged that this was a 
subject which should receive more study than any other in the 
industry. If oil were being imported into this country and 

was defeating coal in various spheres, how much more was it 
getting into other countries and keeping our export coal out 
of the overseas markets? This matter of oil was of funda- 
mental importance to this country. Oil, at a time of great 
over-production, was attacking us. To meet the attack at 
home he would like to see a definite tax imposed on imported 
oil; we could meet the attack abroad, however, only by sending 
the best, cheapest, and best-conditioned coal in the world to 
the export markets. 

Mr. E. C. Evans (Director of Research, National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers) observed that coke research 
committees were established at different centres in the country, 
whose duty it was to try to determine the character of coke sup- 
plied to the iron and steel industry, with a view to reducing 
the coke consumption per unit of pig iron produced. These 
committees were doing excellent work, and since they were 
established there had been a definite reduction in the consump- 
tion of coke per ton of pig iron produced. That reduction 
would not mean a reduction in the total coke produced in the 
country, however; sooner or later it would mean an increase. 
Those concerned with the iron and steel industry were also 
co-operating with the Refractories Research Association in an 
endeavour to investigate refractories used in iron and steel 
practice. He commended to the coal industry the possibilities 
of such a scheme of co-operation with consumers. He added 
that quite recently, at the offices of one of the great oil com- 
panies, he had had the opportunity of studying a most remark- 
able series of researches made by that company into the possi- 
bilities of the use of oil in one of the branches of the iron 
and steel industry. That research had involved the formula- 
tion of thermal balance-sheets and a whole series of subsidiary 
investigations, and as a result of it a particular steelworks, 
which was “ sitting on a coalfield,’’ had decided to use oil for 
the particular purpose concerned. If the coal industry were 
to regain its prosperity, he said, it would have to co-operate 
more closely with its consumers in the future than it had done 
in the past. 


TRAINING 


Prof. K. Nev mLE Moss (Professor of Mining, Birmingham 
University), in a written contribution to the discussion, stated 
that Dr. J. S. Haldane and his staff were carrying out funda- 
mental research upon the hydrogenation of coal, in the Mining 
Department of the Birmingham University. Apart from the 
research value of the coal treatment laboratory, it was primarily 
erected to ensure that mining students had a sound knowledge 
of these very problems about which the industry as a whole 
was so lamentably ignorant. Last year it had occurred to him 
that such equipment as existed at Birmingham could be put 
to even better purpose by training specially chosen men for 
commercial appointments in the mining industry. Thus, in 
December last, the University Senate had approved a new 


aT BrRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 
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three-year course of study, leading to a degree of B.Com 
(Bachelor of Commerce). This course was designed to giy, 
undergraduates a sound training in pure science and in Coal 
treatment and utilization, as well as a sound know!edge 4 
economics, business administration, transport, inte: \ational 
‘rade, organization of industry, commercial law, ac: unting. 
and modern foreign languages. Moreover, undergradu: tes had 
to obtain vacation experience in the boiler houses of lar... power 
stations and at gas and coke works. The University author; 
ties were convinced that in a few years they would he able 
by carefully selecting undergraduates, to provide the ndustry 
with well- educated and trained men, who would remove the 


present defects in the organization of British coal mini: g. 

Mr. JouN Roperts, as indicating the profits made in the 
distribution of coal, said that if he wished to buy coal direc 
from a colliery he could get it at (say) 17s. per ton at pit, the 
wagon hire and railway rates would amount to 12s., and h¢ 
could pay 6s. to have it delivered in bags. The total cost was 
thus 35s. per ton. If he wanted to buy it from the coal mer. 
chant, however, he would have to pay 50s. He had been buying 
coals in very large quantities for a number of years. He could 
buy a certain Welsh coal at 24s. per ton at pit; the wagon 
hire would amount to 2s., and the railway rate was lls. 6d, 
so that the cost of the coal at the depdt was 37s. 6d. The 
price he was paying for that coal, however, was 56s. 8d., sy 
that the coal merchant wanted 19s. 2d. per ton for passing jt 
from the depét into his cellar. [Cries of “‘ No.”’] He wished 
to see that disparity between the two prices reduced very con. 
siderably, and it could be reduced by adopting a co-operative 
scheme of distribution. 

Mr. Haratp Nie.sen (Sensible Heat Distillation Company), 
who urged the necessity for regaining the export coal trade. 
referred to the methods adopted by the Scandinavian Gas 
Association, his purpose being to indicate to the exporters the 
conditions they had to meet. The Scandinavian Gas Associa- 
tion, he said, dealt with about 2 million tons of coal per annum. 
Every consignment of coal bought in this country or any other 
was carefully sampled, the samples were sent to a central 
laboratory, and the prices and all information concerning them 
were circulated to the various gas-works. There were about 
eighty members of the Association; so that if an exporter ih 
Newcastle, for instance, sent a consignment of coal, eighty 
people know about it and knew what to guard against. It must 
be realized, therefore, that unless the exporters sent the very 
best coal suited to its purpose, they would not re-capture the 
trade. He added, however, that very gradually British coal 
was coming back into favour. If the exporters studied the cus- 
tomers’ requirements they would win through. 

Mr. P. C. Pope (Secretary, Institute of Fuel) said that if a 
man wished to find information as to the heating of the water 
in a block of flats of which he was landlord, the oil com- 
panies would advise him where to get the best type of burner 
and the best form of boiler, would help him in the design of 
the combustion chamber, if necessary, and would tell him how 
much it would cost, per cubic foot of combustion space per 
annum, to heat the "building by means of oil fuel. Could the 
coal industry do the same in regard to heating with coal? 
They must learn to do it. How could they hope to regain the 
trade they were beginning to lose unless they placed themselves 
in a position similar to that of their competitors? They must 
get down to the fundamentals, as the gas and electrical indus- 
tries had done. 





Recent Developments in the Dry-Cleaning of Coal’ 


By R. A. Mort, M.Se., F.L.C. 


In 1921, the spiral separator was introduced into Great 
Britain to clean nut coal; in 1925 the pneumatic separator 
was first installed to clean small coal. 

The amount of coal treated by dry -cleaning processes in 
Great Britain was 1'4, 2°8, and 53 million tons in 1927, 
1928, and 1929 respec tively. In the same years the amount 
of coal wet-cleaned was 49, 57°4, and 65°9 million tons. In 
general, dry-cleaning has not developed at the expense of 
wet, but has been applied to small coal not previously 
cleaned (e.g., Durham coals), or to nut coal either not 
previously cleaned or hand picked. 

Spiral Separators were built in large numbers in the 
years 1923 to 1928, but have not recently been generally 
favoured. 

Birtley Process.—The improvement in the design of the 
Vee table, compared with the Wye and the S.J., is due to 
an improved deck shape, to riffling (which facilitates rapid 
movement of the coal and dirt), and to simpler support 
and drive. The Super-Vee table has a length of 10} ft. 
and a total width of 6 ft., with an effective area of 45 sq. ft., 
and normally treats one ton of coal per sq. ft. per hour- 


an amount which may be doubled with certain coals. Coal 
is usually sized to give 2-3 in., 3-} in., and minus }-in. sizes 


by means of Hummer screens, the smallest size being de- 
dusted pneumatically. The sized coal is subjected to a 
steady air pressure on a table which is reciprocated with a 


* Abstract of a paper before the Midland Institute of Mining Engineers. 


stroke of j-in., up to 450 times per min. The dirt remains 
on the table longer than the coal, so that it is easier to 
obtain a good refuse than a very clean coal. Coal of 2-in. 
to 0 size can usually be treated to give a clean coal with an 
ash-content not more than 2 p.ct. higher than the inherent 
ash at 1°5 sp.gr., while leaving not more than 2 p.ct. floats, 
1°5 sp.gr., in the refuse. Dust is collected by a cyclone and 
bag filter. 

Berrisford and Etna Processes.—Nut coal with a size 
ratio of 3 or 2 to 1 is dropped from a predetermined height 
on to an inclined glass plate with a curved lip at the lower 
end. The clean coal “ bounces’? down the plate and 
jumps a gap through which the dirt drops. The refuse 
from the first stage is re-treated on a second stage to re- 
cover clean coal, and the refuse from this stage is re- 
treated on a third stage to separate final refuse and 
middlings for re-circulation. Coal over }-in. size is usually 
treated. The capital and operating costs are low and the 
process may be used to reduce the large number of opera- 
tors required for hand- picking. 

Raw Process.—This is used for cleaning 1} or 2 in. to 0 
coal in one operation. A perforated trough about 30 ft. 
long is supported on four long steel hangers and i is rec ipro- 
cated at 400 strokes per min. A coal bed 5 in! deep is 
subjected to a pulsating air pressure which has been found 
to give stratification of unsized coal and dirt more quick!) 
and more completely than a steady air pressure. The 
trough is divided into three sections in which the width is 
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reduced from 3 ft. successively to 2 ft. 6 in. and 1 ft. 5 in. 
As the coal passes from one section to another, the upper 
javer of clean coal is skimmed off to side chutes, the upper 
javer (rom the third section being re-cireulated. The 
jowest ‘ayer is the refuse and contains little coal. The 


jarger dirt is removed from the coal more easily than the 
gnaller, the removal of minus }-in. dirt being inefficient. 
The Raw process has relatively low capital and operating 
cost and usually gives a clean coal, 1} in. to 0 size, of 
7 to 8 p.ct. ash-content. 

Kirkup Process.—The earlier Kirkup process consisted 
of a fixed, inclined perforated deck on which coal of 1} in. 
or 2 in. to 0 was subjected to a pulsating air pressure. The 
separation of coal and dirt was inefficient. The separator 
has been re-designed and 13 in. to 0 coal is now treated in 
two sizes, 1 to § in. and @ in. to 0, the smaller size being 
de-dusted before cleaning. Each size is fed to a separator 
of two stages, in each of which the coal is subjected to a 
pulsating air pressure on a fixed deck which is convex. 
The deck of each stage is only 4 ft. long, and, by means of 
, multiple pulsator, a uniform air pressure can be main- 
tained over the whole deck area. A 3-in. bed of coal is 
ysed instead of the original 8-in. After the first stage, the 
lower layer is removed as primary refuse, and, after the 
second, the lower layer is again refuse, and the next layer 
middlings, for re-treatment. The two decks treating one 
size of coal are enclosed in a dust hood connected to a 
cyclone for the recovery of most of the dust. The capital 
and operating costs are low. 

Peale-Davis Process.—This pneumatic process treats un- 
sized coal of 3 in. to 0 size on two tables. The primary 
table is usually V-shaped but, unlike with the Birtley 
table, the dirt 1s removed first from the table by the out- 
ward inclination of riffles, and the clean coal passes over 
the whole length of the table. As a result, a much larger 
deck area is required, a primary table 41 ft. 6 in. long and 
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7 ft. 10 in. wide treating 70 tons of coal per hour or one ton 
per 5 sq. ft. of perforated deck area. The deck is recipro- 
cated at a speed of 170 strokes, each of 2}-in. per min. 
The refuse from the primary table is discharged along both 
sides of the table through ‘ boxes ’’ to which air is ad- 
mitted to prevent excessive discharge of coal. The primary 
refuse is re-treated on a second table which produces final 
refuse, clean coal, and middlings for re-treatment. Con- 
siderable improvement in the drive and balancing of the 
heavy tables used has enabled good cleaning down to ye-in. 
size, but the minus 1s-in. coal is but little improved. 

Lockwood Process._-This does not use any air. Coal of 
(say) 1 in. to 0 size is fed to a series of 6 inclined wooden 
trays which are given a transverse reciprocation at a speed 
of 350 strokes per min., with a throw of 1 in. The coal 
strikes one side of the tray and rebounds towards the re- 
mote side, but the dirt rebounds less. The large coal re- 
bounds more than the small coal, which travels down the 
‘* rebound ”’ side of each tray with the large dirt. At the 
lower end of the tray a cutting bar removes the larger 
clean coal, while the larger dirt and the smallest coal pass 
on to a screen of 3-in. mesh which removes large dirt for 
disposal, the minus 3-in. coal being screened out for re- 
treatment on a second stage of 12 trays set below the first 
stage. A middlings fraction from the middle of each tray 
is also screened, the plus 3-in. size being re-circulated on 
the first stage and the minus 3-in. size being re-treated on 
the second stage. After the second stage, minus }-in. coal 
and middlings are re-treated on a third stage consisting of 
24 trays. 

General.—Although considerable development in the de- 
sign of dry-cleaning processes has been achieved, the effi- 
cient cleaning of minus }-in. coal still presents difficulties 
in all processes, none of which can clean this size efficiently 
as a modern wet washer. 





After lunch the Conference was resumed in the Alex- 
andra Theatre, when 

Alderman J. H. WappincTon (Chairman of the Halifax 
Corporation Gas Committee) again presided over an excel- 
lent attendance of gas representatives and the public. 
Among those supporting him on the platform were Mr. 
H. EK. Copp, President of the Institution of Gas Engineers; 
Mr. Arthur Hayday, M.P., Acting President of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers; Alderman Will 
Mclland, J.P. (Manchester), Chairman of the National 
Smoke Abatement Society; Major Kitson, Chairman of 
the Leeds Corporation Gas Committee; Dr. G. C. F. Roe, 
Medical Officer of Health for Halifax; Mr. W. B. McLusky, 
Gas Engineer and Manager at Halifax; Bishop Frodsham, 
of Halifax; and members of the Halifax Corporation Gas 
Committee. A telegram was received from Alderman 
A. W. Longbottom, J.P., M.P. for Halifax, regretting in- 
ability to leave Parliamentary duties to be present; and 
a message was received also from Sir Francis Goodenough, 
C.B.E., Executive Chairman of the B.C.G.A., who was 
unable to be present.as had been expected. 


THe FuTuRE OF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 
Sir Francis sent a special apology for unavoidable ab- 
sence, with the following statement : 
_In spite of keen competition—to which we have no objec- 
tion at any time, but rather welcome as a stimulus—and 
in spite of undue favour by municipal and national govern- 
ments alike—to which, on the other hand, we take the 
strongest possible objection—the Gas Industry is making 
wonderful progress and has a great and assured future. 
It is true that in the past six years, as Sir Philip Nash 
pointed out at Manchester the other day, the percentage 
increase in the output of electricity was greater than the 
percentage increase in the output of gas; but he did not 
point out, as is the fact, that the actual increase of thermal 
energy output in the case of electricity was not as great 
as in the case of gas. Nor did he point out that one ex- 
pects a greater, a far greater, rate of growth in the sap- 
ling than in the hundred-year-old oak. 
Gas has indeed proved itself a sturdy, well-grown, firmly 
rooted oak which has weathered splendidly the storms of 
competition that have assailed it in recent years; which 
is still growing steadily, in which the sap runs strongly— 
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in short, an oak which shows never a trace of weakness or 
decay. 

There is room for both trees—gas and electricity—in the 
field of national service. All we ask is that the growth 
of both should be left to natural causes and that one shall 
not be specially watered and cared for by the State, given 
an undue share of sunshine, and sheltered from the winds 
of fair competition; while the other is hampered by over- 
growths of obsolete legislation, deprived of the sunshine 
of Government assistance, and exposed to the blasts of 
subsidized competition. 

I could give many figures of output to substantiate these 
figures of speech, but statistics are notoriously dull, and 
I will refrain, and content myself with stating.in general 
terms that, alike in regard to the output of gas burners, 
cookers, fires, water heaters, and wash-coppers for the 
home, and of crucibles, furnaces, ovens, and other indus- 
trial heat-treatment appliances for the factory and work- 
shop, the progress of the Gas Industry of recent years and 
its lively condition to-day constitute one of the brightest 
features in a period of general slackness and depression— 
progress that has led to another form of brightness, the 
increased sunshine in our towns and cities due to the 
lessened output of smoke from domestic and industrial 
chimneys alike. Gas is a great and growing servant of’the 
public, worthy of full support and encouragement by all 
having the best interests of the nation at heart. 


ADDRESS BY MR. ARTHUR HAYDAY, M.P. 


Now in the time at my disposal to-day I would like to 
dwell on the future of the Gas Industry rather than upon 
its past achievements. These last are, or should be known 
to all, for gas has been serving the public in this country 
for over a hundred years, and to-day nearly 10 million 
consumers, representing the greater part of the population 
of the country, find it indispensable for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. The Gas Industry itself ranks among 
the most important of the country’s industries. These are 
great achievements. But to any one who has followed 
closely, as I have done during many years, the develop- 
ment of the Industry, and who has noted its more recent 
trend, it is clear that what has been done in the past is 
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only a prelude, and that gas is even now on the threshold 
of a new era. 

Let me indicate to you some of the pointers which sup 
port my belief. In the first place, the Industry, and here 
1 speak not only of the gas-making industry, but also of 
those who make plant, appliances, and fittings of all kinds, 
is nothing if not progressive. During its whole history it 
has been continually adapting itself to changing conditions, 
and has often been successful in anticipating them. New 
and better ways of making and of utilizing gas have con- 
stantly been devised. Experiment and research, both 
engineering and chemical, have gone on continuously, and 
their results have at once been put into practice. Striking 
evidence of my contention is afforded by the way in which 
during the last few years the use of gas for industrial pur- 
poses has developed. Take, for example, the city in which 
we are meeting to-day. 


Gas in HaAirax. 


Nearly 20 p.ct. of the output of gas at Halifax is sold 
for industrial purposes, amounting to over 170 million c.ft. 
per annum. It would not be possible in the short time at 
my disposal to give a full list of the industrial purposes for 
which gas is used in Halifax, but I might mention the 
following: Dyeing; hosiery factories; general engineer- 
ing; ironfoundries; brass foundries; lacquering; enamel- 
ling; electro plating; motor industry; confectionery trade; 
and the great carpet works for which Halifax is so noted. 

As soon as Parliament has removed some of the legis- 
lative shackles of the Industry, I am sure that Halifax 
in conjunction with other cities will be able to confer real 
benefits upon industry in this country. 

But Halifax is only one of many places in which great 
progress in this direction has been made. Sheffield sells 
17 p.ct. of its gas to industry, and many other undertak- 
ings dispose of nearly one-third of their output in a similar 
way. Nor is there any fear that saturation point has been 
reached in this respect. Experience in the United States 
of America makes that clear. I say that what gas can do 
in America, gas can and will do here, if unnecessary legis- 
lative restrictions are removed. I say this, too, with the 
more certainty, because of the compelling forces which 
are at work outside the Gas Industry. The acute industrial 
depression through which we, in common with the rest of 
the world, are passing, and the great changes, many of 
them permanent, which have taken place in our industrial 
position and outlook have had many results, and while 
some of them are deplorable others have their bright side. 


A Prospect OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


Of the latter, none is more hopeful than the prospect 
of achievement before the Gas Industry. Gas is merely 
awaiting the full opportunity to become one of the greatest 
instruments of the world’s progress. For the first time in 
our industrial history it has become generally recognized 
that the question of fuel cost is of paramount importance 
to industry. The old easy days when coal, cheap and 
plentiful, was squandered in enormous quantities, with 
little thought for its importance as a factor in production 
costs, are numbered. Those who are already using gas 
have not only found the ideal fuel for industry cheap, 
adaptable, and clean, but they are also playing their part 
in conserving what is still our greatest national asset. 
Those who are still trying to carry on along the old lines 
will sooner or later have to adopt less wasteful methods, 
and I claim no great merits as a prophet when I say that 
most of them will adopt the course which over 3000 British 
trades have already adopted—and use gas. 

So far I have dealt with the potentialities of development 
and expansion along more or less familiar lines; but to 
my mind the Gas Industry has before it other avenues of 
advance no less important. The Report of the Area Gas 
Supply Committee has recommended an experiment which 
we shall all watch with the greatest interest, involving a 
joint working arrangement, the details of which have yet 
to be settled between the gas and the coke oven industries. 

The idea of a Gas Grid comes from Germany, where it 
has been instrumental in supplying gas to places which 
did not have it before, and to manufacturers who have been 
crying out for it. As the Committee pointed out, condi- 
tions in Germany differ greatly from those prevailing here, 
and the experimental Grid which is to be found in South 
Yorkshire should provide data of great value. . 

As a member of the Committee which is at present con- 
sidering the question of new gas legislation, my mouth is 
stopped, but I do not go beyond the limits of discretion 
when [ say that I hope that any new legislation which may 
he passed will have the effect of facilitating joint working 
arrangements between the Gas Industry and others with 
which it is naturally in close touch. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the Gas Industry 
is the great coal carbonizing industry of the country, hand 
ling as it does some 18 million tons of coal per annum, and 
while it is true that the high-temperature system of car- 
bonization is at present in almost universal use for the 
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making of town gas, the Industry is peculiarly we’! fitte 
to undertake other methods of carbonization. i ndegy, 


various systems of low-temperature carbonization are 4 
present being tried out on a considerable scale in some oj 
the larger gas-works. 


Oiw FROM COAL, 


Many of you will have seen that Dr. Lander recently state; 
that the production of from 120 to 130 gablons of 0:1 from 
a ton of coal was almost within sight of being a con. 
mercial proposition. That is the most momentous state. 
ment for a nation most of whose ships of war and of com. 
merce are dependent upon imported oil, and whose coal jp. 
dustry is in dire straits because of the lack of demand foy 
coal. It is also a momentous statement for the Gas Indus. 
try, and I am confident that it has been marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested by those who guide its destinies, 

Experience has shown that gas makers can, without great 
difficulty, vary their bye-products to meet the needs of 
the moment, and with experiment and research being con. 
ducted more intensively than ever we may not unreasonably 
look for the production of synthetic petrol on a big scale, 

In a word, the whole question of the treatment of coal 
is in the melting pot. Vast possibilities have been reveale( 
and others will follow. What could be more natural than 
that an industry, which is better fitted to do so than any 
other, should play a leading part in the great developments 
which are already taking place? 

Concluding his address, Mr. Hayday asked leave to add 
a few further remarks. ‘* Here,’’ he said, ‘* we have the 
great Gas Industry, owned in part by local authorities and 
in part controlled by public companies—a great public 
utility service with complete understanding between the 
local authority side and the company side. I know of no 
other industry of any kind in which there is such a com- 
plete unanimity of ideas, between public and private enter 
prise, in the matter of the necessity of utilizing their 
combined powers to give a service for the benefit of the 
public, if only the Industry is given a fair and equitabk 
opportunity of free development.”’ [* Hear, hear.’’| It 
was sometimes said, in relation to domestic heating, that 
electricity was so much cleaner and better than gas. To 
those who thought this he would ask them to apply for 
themselves, in their own homes, a simple test. He (Mr. 
Hayday) was proud to have an all-gas or gas-product 
home; and he spoke with full knowledge of what gas in a 
home meant. People sometimes spoke of a dark mark 
ing on the ceiling when there was gas lighting, and were 
told by some people that this was due to impurities in the 
gas. Such a statement was quite untrue. It was a ques- 
tion of heat attracting the dust in the atmosphere. If they 
had their electric lights close enough to the ceiling to heat 
the air there, they would find the same dark marking. Any 
kind of heat would bring about the same thing. Anybody 
who was observant would know that, wherever in a house 
there was heat, whether it be gas, electricity, boiler, or 
hot water pipes, near a wall or ceiling, exactly the same 
dark markings occurred. 

So far as concerned gas in industry, Mr. Hayday con- 
sidered it yet quite in its infancy and with very great possi 
bilities ahead of it. If the British public and industrial 
ieaders wanted to develop the industrial side of this coun- 
try they could do it by helping to spread the utilization 
of gas for heating purposes. The Gas Industry had some 
113,000 people employed in it. There was a crying need 
for development of the coal industry, and he believed that 
the extension of coal utilization, either by low-temperature 
carbonization at the pitheads or in any other form of gas 
and bye-product manufacture, would prove a powerful 
agency helping in the greater consumption of coal on useful 
lines. At the same time it would result in the manufac 
ture of a smokeless and economical fuel within reach o! 
everybody’s purse, and would effect economies in produc 
tion which, within the next five years, could put into em 
ployment not less than 200,000 persons, rather than dis 
place people from employment. Ags 

The Gas Industry was fortunate in respect of its rela 
tionships between capital and labour. The Joint Industrial 
Council, representing the Gas Employers’ Federation, the 
gas-producing local authorities, and the trade unions of the 
workpeople, had come into existence in 1919. It had had 
its arguments and its differences, but there had grown up 
such an understanding as between the employing and the 
employed sides, properly organized, that there had never 
heen danger of a breakdown in relationships sufficient to 
‘ause any fears of interference with the gas service to the 
public. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’?] Here was an Industry saved 
for future development because of the willingness of beth 
sides within the Industry to listen to and understand each 
other’s difficulties. The Industry had an agreement at the 
present time that any workman who might be displaced 
by reason of amalgamations of undertakings or other 
developments should be compensated for that loss of em 
ployment. Therefore those in the Industry could work 
happily without that all too familiar day-to-day fear of the 
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ture’ and employers and employed were able to work 
de by side in the development of the Industry in which 
they were jointly concerned. [Applause.] 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Alderman Witt Metianpb, J.P., Chairman of the National 
smoke Abatement Society, said the chief concern of his 
Society was to help and encourage any organization or 
influence which assisted in the cleansing of our country’s 
jlthy atmosphere, rather than take up advocacy ef any 
particular torm of agency which was tending to etfect such 
_ reform. At the same time, the Smoke Abatement 
Society were well aware that the Gas Industry and the 
3.C.G.A. were doing a very fine work in the cause of smoke 
abatement. L** Hear, hear.” | They recognized that the 
(as Industry had faith in the cause of smoke abatement; 
hut something more than faith was wanted. He was re- 
minded of the instance of a Lancashire clergyman who was 


hurrying, along with his Bishop, to catch a train for 
London. ‘The clergyman was in a great hurry, feeling time 
short, but the Bishop looked at his watch and said there 


was ample time. They reached the station just in time to 
: ; os : : 
se the train drawing away. ‘The Bishop saw that his 
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dergyman friend was annoyed, and, after saying how sorry 
he was, said he could not understand how they had arrived 
too late, because he had complete faith in his watch. 
‘Ah,’ replied the disappointed clergyman; ‘it is not 
only faith you want; it is good works.’’ |Laughter.] 
fhat was what was wanted in the great cause of smoke 
abatement. Probably the most useful work that could be 
lone was to awaken the public out of the terrible apathy 
which existed on this question of the need for cleansing 
the atmosphere. It was astonishing that so many people 
could go through life and not see the appalling damage 
being done by the smoke filth in the atmosphere. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.”’]| We were one of the most conservative people in 
the world in the matter of moving ahead of accepted con- 
ditions. Probably the only way in which the atmo- 
sphere could be effectively cleansed would be by way of 
Parliamentary legislation. The Smoke Abatement Society 
had been trying to bring that about ever since it came into 
existe nce some twenty-five years ago, but not much could 
be done in the way of pressing for progressive legislation 
until there was a public demand behind it, and that meant 
a continuance of the great work of educating the public to 
a realization of the gravity of the smoke evil. 

It was strange that after twenty-five years’ preaching 
the manifold benefits of clear sunshine, there should still 
be a large volume of public opinion satisfied with that un- 
happy proverb of the industrial North, ‘‘ Where there’s 
muck there’s money.’* It was by no means necessary that 
there should be muck in order to create money. Further- 
more, the muck of industry was not solely responsible for 
the filthy state of the atmosphere. There was, unfor- 
tunately, not much money-making industry in Lancashire 
just now; and what industry was in progress was increas- 
ingly using non-smoke producing means of power; but the 
filthy atmosphere remained, and was due to the thousands 
upon thousands of dirty domestic coal fires. As a member 
of a municipal authority Alderman Melland said he was 
interested in a public wash-house, and he noted that the 
clothes brought in for washing were as dirty to-day as when 
the factories were working full-time. 

Most of the audience would remember, some little time 
AsO, the alarm that was aroused in the Meuse Valley in 
Belgium by what was called the ‘‘ death fog ”’ which hung 
cver some sixty small towns in the valley and was believed 
to be directly responsible for some 67 very rapid deaths. He 
(Alderman Melland) was in Liege at the time. The deadly 
foe hung like a blanket for five days over these small 
towns, because they were towns with many works—largely 
che mical works; yet in the city of Liege itself, though 
there was also fog, the death rate remained entirely normal. 
The whole Belgian nation was tremendously upset about 
the matter and a Government Commission had just issued 
a final report showing its conclusion that the deaths were 
caused by the emanations from chimneys which could not 
get away owing to the fog, and where there were few smok- 
ing chimneys there was no abnormal death rate. In this 
country recently we had a bad period of fog, and the week 
after saw long lists of deaths in the newspapers. In Man- 
che ster the Medical Officer of Health’s report showed that 
the death rate for the period had doubled. 

Things were undoubtedly better than when the smoke 
abatement campaign started some twenty -five years ago, 
but Alderman Melland felt that reformers in the past had 
devoted too much attention to theory and to resez coo. the 
results of which were left in ‘‘ pigeon holes ”’ and had not 
heen put to much use. There had been too much destruc- 
tive criticism and not enough constructive work. To-day 
they were getting on to sounder lines, and they had to 
thank the Gas Industry for a good deal of the practical result 
of present times in minimizing smoke—especially domestic 
re tay Smoke reformers were not out to persecute or 
prosecute people; they were out to work with them. It was 
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ignorance, rather than intent, that made smoke. A very 
practical capeal for smoke abatement was that through the 


pocket, and in that direction the Gas Industry was doing 
a very great work by its cheap and convenient gaseous 
fucl, and its coke for fires and reducing the heating bill. 


They could show power users what large amounts of money 
could be saved by employing modern methods instead of 
raw coal. In a Lancashire mill in which he (the speaker) 
was interested they had reduced their weekly coal bill from 
70 to 30 tons per week at a guinea per ton, and that had 
reduced their working costs enormously. ‘The saving was 
paying at least 20 p.ct. on the capital cost of the extra 
machinery put in. One could walk into thousands of homes 
to-day and advise how a smokeless home could be secured 
and money saved by doing it. No one industry had done 
so much for smokelessness in this country as had the Gas 
Industry. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] The thousands of gas fires 
and cookers now in use in homes had had a tremendous 
effect in cleansing our big town atmospheres already. They 

of the Smoke Abatement Society had a great admiration 
for the wonderful publicity organization of the Gas Indus 
try. and wished they could be so fortunate as to have one 
similar for the smoke abatement cause. They hoped the 
Gas Industry would obtain the much-needed release from 
legislative difficulties under which it was suffering to-day, 
and that it would go on from success to success. It was 
necessary that an industry should make a good return to 
its shareholders or its ratepayers, but every industry—and 
particularly every public utility service—should feel also 
that it was rendering a real service to the community, and 
there was no doubt at all that the Gas Industry was very 
much inspired by the desire to serve. [Applause.] 


THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF SUNLIGHT. 


Dr. G. C. F. Rog, L.R.C.P. and S., L.M., D.P.H., D.P.M., 
Medical Officer of Health for Halifax, gave a vigorous ad- 
dress on the need for cleansing the atmosphere in order to 
allow sunlight to function properly on the human body. 

What is Light? he asked. Its nature is a part of the 
more complex question of radiation. Newton explained 
light on the now well-known corpuscular theory. His 
theory held sway for a century-and-a-half until Thomas 
Young showed that the beams of light could, under certain 
conditions, interefere with one another. Young’s theory 
overthrew Newton’s theory that light consisted of micro- 


scopic corpuscles ejected from a luminous source. Maxwell 
followed with an electro-magnetic theory of light. X-rays 
eject electrons from bodies upon which they fall. Sir J. J. 


Thomson’s theory of light is a combination of the corpus- 
cular and undulatory theories. 

Whatever is the true and exact explanation of the struc- 
ture of light, its therapeutic value is undisputed. Like a 
peak in a mountain range light stands out as a supreme 
therapeutic weapon among the many ther aor weapons 
in the modern armoury of medical science. It has three 
actions: Local, general, and specific. The local action is 
erythema. The mechanism is an irritation of sensory 
nerves which by means of a reflex produces dilatation of 
the blood-vessels. Cut the nerves and nothing happens. 
Light affects nerves because of fluorescent substances in the 
skin. Such a substance is hematoporphyrin. Experiments 
on mice prove this. Pigmentation is another effect. It is 
protective. Light increases the power of the white blood 
cells. The specific effect of light is its action on the calcium 
of the body. The skin contains a substance ergosterol, 
which light turns into Vitamin D. The latter protects from 
and cures rickets. Too long exposure to light is harmful. 
Neurotic people stand it badly. 

Light is useful in the treatment of rickets and tuber- 
culosis. The general action of light is to produce a feeling 
of increased well-being. Non-pigmenters are harmed by 
much light. They are usually fair people. Pigmenters are 
not so susceptible to non- -pulmonary tuberculosis as are 
non-pigmenters. Light treatment should be graduated. 
It is contra-indicated in febrile cases, the very old, and in 
amyloid disease. X-rays, Finsen’s lamp, and ultra-violet 
rays are now routine methods of treating disease. The 
action of light on iodine metabolism is interesting. People 
who live in dark, sunless places are liable to disease of the 
thyroid gland. Light therapy is useful in rheumatism and 
arthritis. 

Perhaps light is the most fundamental entity in the 
cosmos. The idea may seem fantastic, but there is some 
thing in it. This idea, concluded Dr. Roe, 1 present to the 
Association. 


ECONOMICS OF SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Mr. ArNoLp Marsu, General Secretary of the National 
Smoke Abatement Society, supplementing the observations 
of his Chairman (Alderman Melland), spoke particularly on 
the economic side of the question. As near as could be 
estimated, he said, the smoke evil cost this country some- 
thing like £80,000,000 per year. This meant that each 
member of the community was taxed to the tune of about 
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¢2 per year in order to clear up the damage and waste 
caused by smoke. A Royal Commission on the Coal Indus 
try in 1925 had shown that the actual coal wasted in smoke 
was no less than 3 million tons per year, which represented 
the labour of a million men for three full working days. 
That three million tons of potential fuel wasted was sent 
into the atmosphere and actually formed 9 million tons 
of dirt, which came down again. One could wish that 
weight of dirt would come down in one lump instead of 
being distributed over the whole year. It would cause such 
a shock that it would not be allowed to happen again. The 
labour of at least half-a-million men was spent every year 
in cleaning up damage by smoke. Some might say this was 
creating employment, but it was not good that work should 
have to be expended in what was not necessary. If 3 mil- 
lion new English motor-cars were driven straight from 


the works into the sea it would seem a wicked waste; yet ° 


it was only equivalent to the waste caused by the smoke 
nuisance. Every housewife knew how costly was the 
laundry bill in a year, and every husband knew how costly 
was the frequent renewal of painting and decorating which 
ought not to be necessary. This and the high expense of 
cleaning in general were chiefly due to the smoke dirt in 
the atmosphere. The Smoke Abatement Secretary had a 
high regard for Halifax because the Halifax Gas Under- 
taking was doing a great pioneer work in selling smokeless 
fuel to the public in little packets at a cheap rate. One 
could wish that all gas undertakings would follow the Hali- 
fax example. 

The CHAIRMAN, expressing appreciation of the compli- 
mentary references to Halifax on the subject of smoke 
abatement, said there was no doubt the Gas Department 
of that town had done quite a lot of work in that direction. 
Since installing new vertical retorts it had been found that 
they could be more economically used by consuming the 
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best coal instead of the cheapest. That sent up the cog; 
of coal, but in the actual result they were getting a riche, 
gas and bye-products of excellent quality, and carrying out 
the process at lower aggregate cost. Their smokeless solid 
fuel, sold in small packets at a few coppers, had roved 
a tremendous success, and there was a steady and pei sistent 
increase in the number of homes into which heat was intro- 
duced without smoke. [Applause.]| 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont, M.R.S.I., Chief Sanitary Inspector 
for Halifax, said he had always been struck by the jim. 
portant fact that the Gas Industry had the big advantage 
that, while it was producing a valuable gaseous fuel, it was 
at the same time making, and was able to distribute to the 
public, a smokeless solid fuel for those who did not wish 
to use gas entirely. He would like particularly to stress 
the economic value of burning high-temperature coke. At 
his own home he had been burning nothing else for some 
months, and had kept careful records of the results. He 
found he could effect a saving of fully 10 p.ct. in burning 
gas-works coke as against burning an ordinary medium 
quality coal. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’] In regard to the ques- 
tion of industrial versus domestic smoke, Mr. Beaumont 
felt the time had come when energies must be very strongly 
devoted to tackling the domestic smoke problem. Great 
progress had been made in reducing industrial smoke. 
Locally, it was very rare nowadays for any factory to emit 
smoke to an extent contravening the by-laws. So far as 
concerned the domestic fire, it was not so much the poor 
people who needed educating out of the use of raw coal, 
as the people of better circumstances—people who thought 
coke was beneath their dignity. 

On the motion of Mr. W. M. Mason, the Conference 
passed hearty thanks to the Halifax Corporation for their 
hospitality and to all who had helped in the making of a 
very successful meeting. 
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Midland Junior Gas Association 
Visit to the Works of Messrs. Sperryn & Co. 


An interesting visit was recently paid to the Works of 
Messrs. Sperryn & Co., Moorsom Street, Birmingham, by 
about sixty members of the Midland Junior Gas Associa- 
tion. 

The firm is largely concerned with the manufacture of 
brass work for the Gas Industry. A large variety of brass 
work was seen in various stages of production, such as main 
and service cocks, quantities of a new construction intro- 
duced by the firm (i.e., a spring loaded plug and lubri- 
cating device), cooker jet cocks (some spring loaded), gas 
fire injectors and taps, union joints (some made on auto- 
matic machines and others by a comparatively new process 
called hot brass pressing). Special interest was shown in 
the thermostat department, where a variety of types is 
made to suit different makes of cooker, and also large 
models for gas furnaces, water heaters, &c. 

The various departments were visited in the following 
order: Foundry, moulding, core making, casting, sand 
blasting, and edging processes; automatic machine shop, 
where machines were seen producing to fine limits a variety 
of products from bar material; hot pressing shop, where 
presses were seen producing cock bodies, &c., from billets 
heated in gas muffles; rough warehouse; machine shop, 
where castings and hot pressings are dealt with on hand- 
turning lathes, capstan lathes, and drilling machines, and 
where special methods of boring, plugging, and grinding-in 
of main cocks are employed; tool room; capstan and press 
shop; and gas cock assembling. In regard to the last- 
named, each man has compressed air laid on to his bench 
for testing his own work. This department also includes 
thermostat assembling and testing. Finally, the testing 
shop and warehouse and despatch arrangements were in- 
spected. 

After an informal talk in the Board Room, the visitors 
were provided with tea, a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Directors and Staff of the firm being proposed by Mr. W. 
MACNAUGHTON and seconded by Mr. W. L. S. Spinks. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS 


Coin-Freed Gas Meters.— 


Merrorouitan Gas Merers, Lrp., and Forster, J. D., 
Nottingham. 
No. 31,771; Oct. 23, 1929. 

This invention is for mechanism for preventing fraudulent 
operation of the coin-freed mechanism in gas meters of the 
type in which setting’ mechanism to open a gas supply valve is 
arranged to be moved in one direction by an inserted coin. 
According to this invention, the setting mechanism must be 
moved a predetermined distance before an effective forward 
movement thereof to open the gas supply valve is obtained. 
After each actuation of the mechanism to open the valve, the 
mechanism is automatically moved a predetermined distance 
in the reverse direction. After each actuation of the quantity 
wheel to open the valve, the wheel is moved a predetermined 
distance in the reverse direction. 

Thus, if an implement is inserted into the coin slot of the 
mechanism and is manipulated so as to rotate a toothed quan- 
tity wheel a distance, for example, of one tooth, the quantity 
wheel is automatically returned to its initial position before the 
implement can be again manipulated to effect a further move- 
ment of the wheel through a distance of another tooth. 

The same conditions apply if a disc or coin soldered to a 
piece of wire is inserted through the coin slot so as to form a 
positive connection between the usual operating knob or handle 
and the quantity wheel, because the quantity wheeel must be 
moved in order to obtain an effective opening of the valve a 
distance greater than is possible with a coin or disc employed 
in this manner. 


No. 342,277. 
both of 


Ammonium Sulphate, &c., Driers. 
No. 342,291. 


CoKEe AND Gas Ovens, Lrp., of Elverton Street, S.W. 1, and 
Smitu, T. B., of Middlesbrough. 
No. 31,929; Oct. 21, 1929. 


This invention relates to an improved method of, and means 
for, transmitting heat to and regulating the temperature of 
driers, and particularly to ammonium sulphate driers. 

The pans of these driers, state the patentees, are required to 
be heated to a temperature approximating 140° C., and where 
the present method of steam heating is adopted this necessitates 
the use of steam at comparatively high pressure, which involves 
a structure designed to accommodate this pressure. 

The object of this invention is to provide a sufficiency of heat 
without the necessity for a jacketing which will need to stand 
pressure; and to this end the invention consists of a jacketing 
associated with a supply of heated oil and means for heating and 
circulating the heated oil through the jacket. 

In accordance with the invention there is a jacket which 
may be constructed in connected sections; and this jacket is 
associated with an oil heating device preferably heated by 
means of combustible gas. This device comprises essentially a 
container into which oil is fed through a funnel, and a vent pipe 
or chimney is provided. The heater is heated by gas burners 
thermostatically controlled. The thermostatic device may con- 
sist of a ball float adapted to operate, through a lever, the gas 
supply cock in accordance with the movements of the float due 
to expansion and contraction of.the oil contents of the heater 
in accordance with the rise and fall of temperature. 


Mounting Gas Meters. No. 342,393. 


Extster & Co,. AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, of Mainz. 
No. 34,201; Nov. 8, 1929. 8, 1928. 


The object of this invention is to provide a device by which 
the meter may be mounted on the wall and connected to the 
pipe installation in such a manner that all stress is kept away 
from the gas meter without necessitating any specific adjust- 
ment to relieve stress from case to case. The device comprises 
a connecting plate adapted to be secured to the wall and con- 
stituting an intermediate member between the (stationary) in- 
stallation and the (exchangeable) gas meter, which are con- 
nected by means of tubular angle members associated with the 
connecting plate. The two angle members are movable so as 
to act always as a rigid system in relation to the pipe instal- 
lation but always as a fiexible system in relation to the gas 
meter, without calling for any specific fixing. Each angle mem- 
her is adapted to pivot about two intersecting axes, the dis- 
tance between the points of intersection of the axes of pivota- 
tion of each angle pipe being fixed. 


Convention date, Nov. 


Gas Fires.—No. 342,350. 
Futter, L., of Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 
No. 33,288; Nov. 1, 1929. 


This invention relates to gas fires adapted to be arranged in 
conjunction with ordinary fire grates for use as an auxiliary 
or alternative source of heat. The invention has for its prin- 


cipal object to provide a gas fire which can be readily applied 
to an existing fireplace without the necessity of providing a 
special canopy or flue for directing the waste gases to the 
chimney. 

The fire is fitted at the top with a canopy provided at one 
side with a rearwardly directed flue extension which may be 
adjustable or flexible, the arrangement being such that when 
the gas fire is arranged at one side of an ordinary fire grate 
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Gas Fires as “ Dogs.” 


and close against the surround or setting thereof, the rear- 
wardly directed flue extension is adapted to direct the waste 
gases from the gas fire into the opening, flue, or chimney of 
the firegrate. Preferably such gas fires are used in pairs which 
are fitted one at each side of the firegrate and have their cano- 
pies left and right handed, so that the rearwardly directed pro- 
jecting flue extensions are at the adjacent sides of the gas fires 
so as to project into the opening, flue, or chimney of the fire- 
grate. 

In carrying the invention into effect according to one form, 
the gas fire is fitted at the top with a small canopy adapted 
to direct the waste gases into a flue passage formed in a rear- 

wardly projecting flue extension at one side, the canopy or head 
in plan being of L-formation. 


Water Gas Generators.—No. 342,405. 
STETTINER CuAMOTTE-FABRIK ACTIEN-GESSELSCHAFT vormals 
Dipier, of Berlin-Wilmersdorf (Assignees of SCHEIDHAUER 
& GiessING AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, of Bonn) 
No. 34,647; Nov. 13, 1929. 


Convention date. Nov. 14, 1928. 


The patentees claim a method of operating a gas generator 
with alternate periods of air blast and steam blast, and with 
external heating of the coking zone during the air blast periods 
by means of producer gas, and during the steam blast periods 
by means of water gas, which is burnt at the same burner as 
the producer gas, and is, before reaching the burner, diluted 
with water gas so that its calorific value approximates to that 
of the producer gas. 


Gas Producers.— No. 342,646. 
Wuitrletp, C., of Acton, W. 3 


No. 23,861; Aug. 3, 1929. No. 27; Jan. 1, 1930. 
According to this invention, a method of obtaining uniform 
combustion of fuel on a grate for the production of gas con- 
sists in providing a restrictive sectional control of the air supply 
away from and preceding the grate surface, such control giving 
a predetermined resistance to the passage of air so that each 
section admits only the volume of air required to produce its 
proportion of carbon monoxide to be obtained from the carbon 
content of the fuel. According to further features of the inven- 
tion, the air apertures of the grate are such as to provide as 
large an area as possible consistent with supporting the fuel. 
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Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas 
Company. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the stockholders 
in the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company was held 


at the offices of the Company, D’Olier Street, Dublin—Mr. 
Francis J. Dickens, J.P. (Chairman), presiding. 
The GENERAL MANAGER AND Secretary (Mr. W. J. Grey, 


A.C.A.) read the notice convening the meeting, and the Cuair- 
MAN proposed that the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting 
be taken as read, which was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The CuatRMAN then addressed the meeting as follows: It is 
gratifying, he said, to be able to record a substantial increase 
in the sales of gas, amounting to 4} p.ct. for the whole year. 
To show the cumulative effect, we will make a eomparison with 
the sales in two other years, 1914, the year generally accepted 
in marking the point of change in world conditions, and 1922, 
when gas was first charged for on a thermal basis: In 1914 
we sold 1391 million c.ft.; in 1922 we sold 1464 million c.ft.; 
in 1930 we sold 2242 million c.ft. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation to all concerned with the welfare and progress of this 
Company that in the last eight years our sales have increased 
in volume by more than 50 p.ct. 

The sales of apparatus were well maintained, and during the 
six months we supplied 2779 gas cookers, 2451 gas fires and 
radiators, 345 geysers, wash-coppers, and boilers, and consider- 
able quantities of smaller articles. In order to cope with the 
work of installing these cookers, fires, &c., the number of skilled 
fitters employed in the Distribution Department was necessarily 
greater than at any previous time in the history of the Com- 
pany. 

With regard to the revenue account, there has been an in- 
crease under each of the main heads of expenditure. As an 
exception, however, coals and oil show a decrease of £6000, due 
to the lesser quantity of coal carbonized, but repair of works 
is higher by £14,000. Distribution charges are up by £2600, 

mainly under the heading of repairs of stoves and fittings. 
Rents, rates, and taxes show the enormous increase of £14,000, 
and sundry other advances amount to £2200, making a total in- 
crease of £26,800 in expenditure. On the other hand, sales of 
gas are greater by £13,600, rental of meters and stoves by £4600, 
residual products by £5800, and miscellaneous receipts by £300, 
a total increase in receipts from all sources of £24,300. As the 
total increase in expenditure was £26,800, our’ revenue profit of 
£69,500 is decreased by £2500; but I would remind you that, 
except for the increase in rates, the revenue profit would have 
shown a handsome advance. 

After deducting from revenue profit interest on debenture 
stock, interest on temporary loans and income-tax, and adding 
the balance of £32,667 brought from last account, there remains 
the sum of £92,626, of which the dividend will absorb £59,165, 
and £33,461 will remain to be carried to next account. You will 
see, therefore, that after meeting all interest and other charges 
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we have fully earned during the half-year the’ maximum staty. 
tory dividend recommended. 

We will now turn to the balance-sheet. The various funds 
are increased by £9519. The bank overdraft is down by £:7,170, 
but against this the liability to tradesmen and others is greater 
by £30,632, and stocks are down by £7605. The accounts dye 
to the Company show a small decrease, but investmen's are 
greater by nearly £5000. 

The Chairman then formally moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Mr. W. Newsicc1n¢, C.E., 
and carried unanimously. 

A dividend at the rate of £7 12s. 6d. p.ct. per annum, less 
income-tax, was declared on the consolidated ordinary stock of 
the Company, on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded 
by Mr. J. MacVeacu. 


_— 





Horley District Gas Company. 


The Annual Meeting of the Horley District Gas Company was 
held at the Offices of the Company—Mr. H. J. RANDALL in the 
chair. 

The Directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, was presented. This stated that, after 
payment of dividends i in respect of the half-year ended June 30 : 
last year at the standard rates, all less income-tax, and nth 
viding for the fixed charges of interest, &c., the profit and loss 
account showed an available balance of £4733. The Directors 
recommended payment of dividends in respect of the half-year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 
preference stock, 10 p.ct. per annum on the “* A ”’ capital stock, 
and 7 p.ct. per annum on the additional ‘‘ B”’ capital stock 
(all less income-tax), which would absorb the sum of £2187, 
leaving a balance of £2546 to be carried forward to the next 
account. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and 
statement of accounts, said he would remind them that it was 
the first occasion on which the statement of accounts was pre- 
sented giving figures for a twelve months’ working instead of 
halt-yearly as heretofore. Turning to the capital account, this 
showed that during the year they had spent the sum of 1114 
on new buildings and plant. The carbonizing plant was being 
extended, and the retort house was in the course of reconstruc- 
tion, whic h, when completed, would show a considerable saving 
in the working costs of carbonization. New mains had been 
laid during the year. The revenue account showed an increase 
in the total expenditure of £903 as compared with the previous 
year. As against this increased expenditure, which, of course, 
for some time at any rate, was of a non-recurring nature, 
their total receipts showed an increase of £414. There was a 
small decrease in gas sold, due to the abnormally mild weather 
during the year 1930 as compared with 1929, although this year 
te date an increase of 8°6 p.ct. was shown. The coke market 
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had b-en good as far as their Company was concerned, but the 
residuils market was always a fluctuating one. During the 
year (ney had added 163 new consumers and 369 new appliances 
had been fixed. 

Mr. R. S. Tosey seconded, and the report and accounts were 
adopt d, after which the dividends recommended in the Direc- 
tors’ report were declared. 





Torquay and Paignton Gas Company. 


Speaking at the Ordinary Annual General Meeting of the 
Torquay and Paignton Gas Company, Major R. P. Kitson, J.P. 
(.A., the Chairman of Directors, said: It is highly gratifying 
to be able to report a further increase in the sale of gas of over 
20 million c.ft., more particularly in view of the extreme 
seasonal conditions experienced in 1929. 

The revenue from coke, due to increased production, shows 
a substantial increase over the previous year, and the demand 
is satisfactorily maintained. The tar market has continued to 
he depressed during the year, and there has been a general 
decline in values. The demand for road tar has improved some- 
what, and there are indications that the non-skid qualities of 
tar-surfaced roads are receiving more generous recognition than 
hitherto. The British Road Tar Association has been engaged 
in discussions with the County Surveyors’ Society and other 
bodies, and it is hoped that this collaborative endeavour will be 
of material assistance. 

The demand for gas appliances of all descriptions has been 
consistently maintained, and the high standard of efficiency 
of modern apparatus is gene rally appreciated. A storage water 
heater with a maximum consumption of only 10 c.ft. per hour 
has been put on the market, and its novel features and low 
running costs have aroused considerable interest. 

Mr. H. B. Rossrrer, seconding, mentioned that of the in- 
creased consumption of 20 million c.ft., Paignton was respon- 
sible for 11 million. 





Bridgwater Gas Light Company. 


The 97th Annual Meeting of the Bridgwater Gas Light Com- 
pany was held at the Offices of the Company, High Street. Mr. 
tT. Evereicu, Chairman of the Directors, presided. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, referred to the new plant which had been installed 
during the past year, at a total cost of £3892, and also to further 
works to be undertaken, at a cost of £5250. Proceeding, he 
said the coal carbonized last year was 7855 tons, being 5 tons 
only in excess of the previous year, but the gas sold was 
3,208.700 c.ft. more than the previous year, and there were also 
135 tons of coke sold over that in 1929. These results were ex- 
ceptionally good, and were certainly very satisfactory. The 
total gas made was 148,373,000 c.ft., which represented the high 
production of 18,829 c.ft. per ton of coal, which was the best result 
that had ever been attained. The Bridgwater Company equalled 
a production of 85 therms per ton, and their Works Manager 
and gaecaae were to be highly complimented on such excellent 
results. 

The cost of manufacture of gas, excluding repairs of works, 
totalled £13,713, as against £13,768 last year, while the dis- 
tribution of gas showed a decrease of £563 on the previous year. 
Rent, rates, and taxes showed an increase of £391, all of which 
was in respect of rates, and was consequent on the putting up 
of their rateable value. In connection with the ever-increasing 
burden of rates, which it must not be forgotten had to be paid 
by increased price in gas, he found on reference to the accounts 
for the year 1913 rates totalled £411, as against £2070 for last 
year. The latter was just 4d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, and 
for 1913 it was just 14d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Mr. F. L. Carstake (Vice- Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried. 





Gas Company Results in 1930. 


Guildford. 


The sale of gas by the Guildford Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany during the half- year shows an increase of 3,243,000 c.ft., 
or 18 p.ct. as compared with the corresponding per riod of last 
year. The balance standing to the credit of the profit and loss 
account, including the balance brought forward from the pre- 
vious account, is £18,004. Out of this sum the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of dividends as follow: On preference stock 
at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax); and on con- 
solidated ordinary stock at the rate of 73 p.ct. per annum (less 
come-tax); leaving to he carried forward £12,430. The reserve 

fund to the credit of the Company now stands at £11,535. 


Uttoxeter. 


Mr. C. H. Cowlishaw, Chairman of Directors, presided at 
the Annual Meeting of Uttoxeter Gas-Works, Ltd., when the 
report of the Directors was passed. It was stated that the sale 
of gas had exceeded that for the preceding year. The Chairman 
referred to the fact that gas was still the recognized medium 
for cooking and heating, and the specially cheap rate at which 
it was supplied still continued to find favour with the general 

public, judging by the increased demand. The Chairman 
alluded to the harmonious relations which had always existed 
between the Directors and the staff, and paid a tribute to their 
v ork. 
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| GAS MARKETS & 


Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


As was anticipated, the volume of business prior to the holi- 
days last week was small, though the general tone was satis- 
factory. High-class securities, headed by British Funds, con- 
tinued to be the centre of attraction, and the payment of the 
interest by New South Wales causéd a sharp rally in Australian 
issues. Budget rumours will doubtless assert themselves for 
the next few weeks, and business is likely to be patchy. 

There were no outstanding items of interest in the Gas Market 
last week, and dealings were confined for the most part to the 
Gas Light and Coke, South Metropolitan, and Imperial Con- 
tinental issues. Prices, however, continued firm, and there 
were a few improvements. Barnet ordinary gained 2 points to 
120-125, and changed hands at as high as 126}. Bombay £1 
shares rose 1s. 6d. to 16s.-18s.; South Suburban ordinary im- 
proved 1 point to 102-105; and Gas Light 3} p.ct. maximum 
also strengthened a point to 63-66. Fractional increases were 
recorded by Bournemouth 5 p.ct. and Liverpool ordinary (at 
Liverpool). On the other hand, Newcastle £1 units (at the 
local Exchange) fell 6d. to 17s., and Imperial Continental 
dropped 5 points to 365. 

Business in Uxbridge 5 p.ct. was recorded at 107, though the 
quotation remained unchanged at 102-107. At this higher figure 
the yield at £6 10s. 10d. is still above the majority of ordinary 
stocks quoted in the Stock and Share List, and some further 
appreciation in price is justified. The Company’s recent issue 
of a further £33,575 of this stock was largely over-subscribed, 
and the prices ranged from £112 down to the minimum of £105 
per £100, the lowest accepted tender being £109 Os. 6d. 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, April 7. 


The values of tar products are as follows: 

Pitch, 45s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, 54d. per gallon f.o.b. 

Pure toluole, Is. lld. per gallon; pure benzole, 1s. 6d. to 
ls. 7d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about Is. 5d. per 
gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gallon. 

All prices of spirits are ex sellers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
April 4. 


The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 17s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. Pitch—Kast Coast, 
12s. 6d. to 48s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 42s. 6d. to 43s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 63d. 
to ls. 7id. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 53d. to 6id. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 23d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, lld. to Is. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 3}d. to 34d.; low gravity, 1jd.; Scotland, 33d. to 
34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5gd. to 5gd. Carbolic acid, 
60’s, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. Salts, £3 to 
£5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘“‘ A’ quality, 23d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 

. quoted on the basis of f.0.b. In order to 


All prices for pitch are now 
necessary to deduct the load- 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be 


ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be- 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Guiascow, April 4. 


Very little change can be reported in this market during the 
week, there being a lack of demand in all departments except- 
ing refined tars. 

Pitch.—Value is nominal at 40s. per,ton f.o.b. Glasgow for 





export. Home trade is quiet with quotations easy at 42s. 6d, 
per ton ex works. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification. There is 

a continued steady demand at 2$d. to 23d. per gallon f.o.r, 
makers’ works in buyers’ packages. 
_Creosote.—Quotations continue steady. B.E.S.A. Specitica- 
tion is 2d. to 3d. per gallon; low gravity, 3}d. to 33d. per 
gallon; and neutral oil, 3d. to 3}d. per gallon—all ex makers’ 
works. 

Cresylic.—The position in this area is gradually becoming 
more settled. Pale, 97/99 p.ct. is Is. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gallon; 
dark, 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 
p.ct., ls. 6d. to ls. 7d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works. 

Crude naphtha is steady, with quotations not below 4d. to 
4d. per gallon ex works in bulk. 

Solvent naphtha.—While orders are scarce, prices continue un- 
changed; 90/160 is 1s. 2d. to Is. 3d. per gallon, and 90/190, 
about Is. per gallon. 

Motor benzole remains rather quiet, with value about Is. 2d. 
to Is. 3d. per gallon. 

Pyridines continue dull with 90/160 grade nominal at 3s. to 
3s. 3d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole : 


vi s & 
Crude benzole . . +. © 5% to o 6% per gallon at works 
Motor a org ees 
Pure , re og I 4 . =. 2 





New Capital Issues. 


Uxbridge and District Gas Company.—The tenders for the new 
capital which were offered on behalf of the Directors of this 
Company were opened on March 31. For the £33,575 ordinary 
stock tenders were sent in for £92,121 at prices ranging from 
£112 per £100 down to the minimum of £105, the lowest accepted 
tender being at £109 Os. 6d. p.ct. For the £51,557 5 p.ct. per- 
petual debenture stock tenders were sent in for £59,887 at prices 
ranging from £102 down to the minimum of £98 per £100, the 
lowest accepted tender being at £98 2s. 6d. p.ct. 


—— 





Trade Notes. 


Tully Contract at Newark. 

The Newark Corporation Gas Department have placed an 
order with Messrs. Tully, Sons, & Co., Ltd., for the installation 
of a patent mechanical operator, also for the reconstruction of 
one of their Tully plants. The No. 2 plant was similarly 
modernized some two years ago. 


_— 
——_ 





Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 


ALTERATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 
Honley Urban District Council. 


As from June 30 next, the Council will supply gas of 450 
B.Th.U., in substitution for the present declared value of 475 
B.Th.U. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 
Rotherham Corporation. 


To extend the limits of supply, with the necessary consequent 
provisions, and to confer further powers upon the Corporation. 
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Quotations at :—a.—Bristol. 
quotation is per £1 of stock. 
less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 





Dividends. 


When 
ex- NAME. 
Dividend. 
Prev. | Last 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. 
% p.a.\% p.Bs 
Feb. 5 5 5 Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C. 
a 7 4 Do. ».c. Pref. 

Oct. 9 78 78 |Alliance & — Ord. 

Jan. 8 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 

Mar. 5 7. 7 | |Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 

Oct. 23 1/7 1/45 Bombay, Ltd. 

Mar. 5 9 9 Bournemouth 5 p.c. 

* ‘ ‘ Do. B 7 p.c. 
‘i 6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c. . 

Dec. 18 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. ... 
*” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ... 

Mar. 19 74 72 Brighton & Hove 6p. e. Con. 
- 63 6% Do. 5 p.c. Con. 

Feb.,. 19 5 5 | Bristol 5 p.c. max. ... ~ 

Dec. 18 4 4 Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 

4 4 Do. 2nd 4 p.c. Deb. 
os ° 2) Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 

Sept. 25 8 7 British Ord. ... bad 

Dee. 18 7 7 Do. 7p.c. Pref. ... 
% 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 
ie 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 

Jan. 8 5 5 Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 

Dec. 4 10 6 Cape Town, Ltd... 

Nov. 6 44 44 Do. 44 p.c. Pref. 

Dec. 18 43 43 Do. 43 p.c. Deb. 

Feb. 19 6 6 Cardiff Con. Ord. . 

Jan. 8 73 74 Do. 73 p.c. Red. Deb. 

Feb. 19 5 68 (Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 

Oct. 9 t2/- | 12/- Dolamibe, Ltd. Ord.. ‘ 
6 1/45 1/48! Do. 7 p.c. Pref. 

Oct. 9 1/92 1/45 Colonial Gas aie. Ltd. Ord. 
i 1/75 1/78! Do. 8 p.c. Pref. 

Feb. 19 6 6 Commercial Gut. we , 

Dec. 18 3 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 

Feb. 19 7 7 Croydon sliding scale 
~ 5 5 Do. max. div. 

Mar. 5 7 10 Derby Con. 

Dec. 18 4 4 Do. Deb. ... 

Mar. 5 5 5 (East Hull Ord. 5 p.c. 

Mar. 19 4 : 164 -European, Ltd. 

Feb. 19 55 5% Gas Light & Coke 4 p. c. Ord. 
os 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. max. , 
ss 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref. 

Dee. 18 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deh 
* o 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. ; 

Mar. 5 10 10 |Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. 

Mar. 19 7 7 Nesting: & St. L.5 p.c. Conv. 
ma 54 53 84 p.c. Conv. 

Oct. 9 § 10 ~—_ & China, Ltd. 

Mar. 5 6 6 (Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. 

Nov. 6 25 15 ‘Imperial Continental Cap. 

Feb. 5 33 33 | Do. 8% p.c. Red. Deb. 

Mar. 5 84 8$ |Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. ii 

Feb. 19 6 6 Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 

Mar. 19 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pref. 

Feb. 19 9 9 |Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. 

Dec. 18 3 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 

Dec. 4 +10 +10 |Malta & Mediterranean ... 

Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 

Apl. 2 54 53 54 p.c. Red. Deb. 

Nov. 20 +8 t6 |Montevideo, Ltd... 

Mar. 5 5 52 |Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 
je 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Pref. 

Jan. 8 33 33 Do 34 p.c. Deb. 

Nov. 5 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 

Mar. 5 74 74 |North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 

Feb. 5 5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. ... 

Nov. 20 7 9 |Oriental, Ltd. a 

13 May,’15; — Ottoman - 

Dec. 18 8 8 Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 5p. Cc. 

Feb. 19 8 8 Portsm’th Con.Stk. 4 p.c.Std. 
‘ad 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. 

Jan. 22 4 4 Primitiva 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 

Dec. 18 4 q Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. 

Sept. 25 6 6 San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 

Mar. 19 63 64 Sheffield Cons. 

Jan. 8 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 

June 5 i4 15. South African 

Feb. 5 5 74 \South Met. Ord. _... sd 
fa 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. 

Jan. 8 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 

Mar. 5 64 64 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. 

Jan. 22 _ 4 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 

Mar. 5 84 84 South Shields Con. ‘ 

Feb. 19 63 63 =~ Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. 

Dec. 18 5 5 5 pic. Deb. 

Feb. 19 5 5 wn Ord. ; p.c. max. 

Dec. 18 4 4 do. 4 p.c. Deb. 

Mar. 5 8 8 Sutton Ord. . wee 

Jan. 8 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. . 

Mar. 5 7 7 Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 

Dec. 18 64 64 Do. 6% p.c. Red. Deb. 

Mar. 5 68 68 |Tottenham District Ord. ... 
af 54 54 Do. 54 p.c. Pref. 

Dec. 18 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 

Mar. 19 6 6 Tuscan, Ltd., 6 p.c. Red. Db. 

Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
Mar. 5 7 7 Wycombe 5 5 pc . 
5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
Wandsworth, W imbledon, 
Mar. 5 7 7 and Epsom Cons. 
Re 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... 
Dec. 18 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... 


* Ex. div. 


b.— Liverpool. 


c.—Nottingham. 
t Paid free of income-tax. 


d.— Newcastle. 
| For year. 


Quota- 
tions. 
Apl. 2. 


18/-—20/- 
16/6—18/6 
18/-—20/- 
93—96 
57—60 
, #9 

—85 


190138 


65—T0e 
72—15 
93—98 
18/-—19/-.7 
63—66 
7T7—80 
60—63 
100—103 
158—163 
98—103 


> A 


102—105 
100—103 
77—80 
75—78 


102-107 
88-93 


110—113 
95—98 
100—103 


[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 


AND SHARE LIST. 


Transac- 
oie tions. 
— Lowest and 
Fall Highest 
on Week. Prices 
During the 
Week. 
16— ~163 
+2 1264 
+1/6 P 
+ =a 
i 118 
1144—1153 


e.—Sheffield. 
§ Div. 


1} 
18/14—1816 6 
+ l 643 
79—80 
614—623_ 
1023—1023 
5 360—365 
:4 
: 
—2 





_ 
on 


GBP ii sips s 


1034—1044 


1134—1144 
13 


615 | 
994— 993 
102% 


+1 1034—1044 
102 


05—107 


96—97 
101—1028 


J.—The 
= 10 p.ct. p.a. 
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ENERA| 
MMERSION 


Indirect Water 
Heater 


Adoption means 
Progress 


Unique and 
Different 





THE SECRET 
OF A 
CHEAP & ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY of HOT WATER 


LOW INITIAL COST 

LOW INSTALLATION COST 
MINIMUM GAS CONSUMPTION 
NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


HARD AND SOFT WATER Late sen 
DISAPPEAR 


NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 

NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL FLUES 
NO CONDENSATION 

NO DEPOSITS IN FLUES OR BOILER 


WORKS INDEPENDENTLY OR IN CON. 
JUNCTION WITH THE RANGE BOILER 


GENERAL GAS APPLIANCES 
Gscdle Budge c Mancheslon 
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SPIRAL CUIDE FRAMED 


KLONNE DRY SEAL HORTONSPHERE 


STEEL TANKS 
PURIFIERS 


STEEL CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SAM: CUTLER & SONS, L™ 
iti on eee wus 












































/ UNIVERSAL 
/ PREPAYMENT 


osha, METERS 
| | y” MADE - IN 


“Lights,” “Standard,” and 
“ High Capacity” Sizes 


BADD OCK. 






FITTED WITH PATENT 


TWO-COIN Mechanism 
if desired. 


J. & J. BRADDOCK 


(inetrsnes Liat D) Globe Meter wore, OLDHAM 


Telegrams—" Braddock, Oldham" Feleph No. 81 
and 45 & 47, “WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, “ LONDON, S.E. 1 


Telegrams—' Metrique, Lamb, London’ Telephone No. 2412 Hop 


Index glasses are now }-inch plate glass, so the index-door is not necessary. 
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Mottled Porcelain 
Enamel Finish 


WILLOW 
PATTERN 
EXTERIOR 
ENAMELS 


Oven Automatically 
Controlled be Evy 





“GOVERNOR-GENERAL” 
GAS COOKERS 
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General Gas Appliances Ltd., Guide Bridge, 
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ONE LINK = 


FOR THE 


IDEAL HOME 
THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LID 


Original Dry Meter Mekers : Established in 1844. 
| Gothic Works: EDMONTON : LONDON : NIS : 6 Branches. |; 









































PARKINSON’S 


“POSITIVE” 
STATION 
METERS 


MAINTAIN ABSOLUTE 
CORRECT REGISTRATION 


ew el PO AT ALL SPEEDS 


Hh I MA My mm H ul MT 











W. PARKINSON & CO.. 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


Cortace Lane, City Roan, Bett Bary Roap, | RAPHAFL STREET, 
LONDON. E.C. 1. | BIRMINGHAM. Cromac STREE z, 
Telegrams: * INDEX, "PHONE, | “G B’ = BELFAST. 
Lo % | GASMETERS, B'HAM.” | “ DeepayMENT, BELFAST.” 


NDON. 
* Phone Nos. : 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 3374 Belfast. 


























